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To help step up student performance 
in grammar and composition... 


GUIDE TO MODERN ENGLISH 


for Grade 9 
for Grade 10 
for Grades 11-12 


by Corbin 
Perrin 
Blough 
Vander Beek 


The three books in the Guide to Modern English program can be your 
strong allies in getting students to understand why English is important, 
helping them see how a good command of written and spoken English 


can help them get their ideas across to others. 


Help with writing—one step at a time... 

Guide to Modern English helps students tackle writing 
jobs with confidence by showing them just what to do 
at every step in the writing process—from choosing a 
subject for a paper to writing a first draft and revising. 


Practical help with grammar... 

The constant focus on writing in the Guide to Modern 
English program helps students see why it’s important 
to master the mechanics of English and put them to 
work. Chapters on grammar, usage, spelling, and punc- 
tuation give students clear explanations that make sense 
to them. 


Help with spoken English... 

Spoken English, an album of two 
recordings, is designed to reinforce 
chapters in the 9th- and 10th-grade 
books on improving speech, giving 
talks, taking part in discussions. The 
two records in the album are divided 
into four parts—a model round-table 
discussion conducted by high-school 
students, a lively story about propa- 
ganda devices at work, a lesson on 
pronunciation, and a lesson on Amer- 
ican dialects. 


For a closer look at the whole Guide to Modern English program plus 
lessons to try from all three books, write for the free booklet #778. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 11 ATLANTA 5 DALLAS 2 


PALO ALTO FAIR LAWN, N.J. 
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THE 4 IN 1 SERIES 


Four Complete Great Novels 
In Each Volume 


Each volume includes an informa- 
tive general introduction, enlight- 
ening critical prefaces for each 
novel, and valuable study and ex- 
ercise material. Teacher’s Manual 
available for each volume. 


Four Compete WORLD Nove ts 

Teaching Aids by Dr.Richard Loughlin and Lilian M.Popp 

. MASTER AND MAN — Leo Tolstoy 
A classic Russian novel of peasant life. 

. DON SEGUNDO SOMBRA: Shadows on the Pampas — Ricardo Giiiraldes 
The Latin-American Huckleberry Finn — an Argentine classic. 

. TONIO KROGER — Thomas Mann 
An autobiographical story of adolescence by the great German writer. 


. THE LITTLE WORLD OF DON CAMILLO— Giovanni Guareschi 
The hilarious clash of personalities in a small Italian town. ‘i 


Four Compcete AMERICAN NoveLs 

Teaching Aids by Dr. Samuel Beckoff 

. THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES — Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Amost fascinating psychological novel about American life. 

. BENITO CERENO — Herman Melville 
A penetrating story of mutiny on the high seas. 

. WASHINGTON SQUARE — Henry James 
A novel of an insecure girl, a domineering father, and a handsome 
adventurer. 

. ASINGLE PEBBLE — John Hersey 
An American engineer learns about the troubled Orient. 


Four Comptete ENGLISH Novets 

Teaching Aids by Dr. Lawrence H. Feigenbaum 

. PERSUASION — Jane Austen 
The master chronicler of English society in her last, 
most mature work. 

. WUTHERING HEIGHTS — Emily Bro 
The classic love story of Heathcliff a Cathy. 

. TYPHOON — Joseph Conrad 
A violent storm and Captain MacWhirr clash in a Conrad “‘best.”” 


. THE RIVER — Rumer Godden 
Birth, death, love, and hate — and an adolescent’s coming-of-age. i 


List Price, $3.76 each—Class Price, $2.82 each 


A FREE Teaching Aids Kit will be included with any titles 
requested for examination. Mail your request today! 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY e 175 Fifth Avenue e New York 10, N.Y. 
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A short while ago, we received this letter, re- 
printed here in its entirety, from a teacher. 


There’s something I’ve been wanting to write 
to you about for some time now. We have 
been using your Adventures in Literature 
series for many years. We now have the 
the Olympic Edition in both our junior and senior 
high schools, use several sets of the Reading 
” Workshops, have your Many Voices albums 
point (which we find excellent), and have had new 
vistas opened to us by your Teacher’s Man- 
uals. In short, we are most pleased with the 
of “Adventures” series. 


MH in the mail about this series and see it ad- 
li terature vertised in the English Journal. The points 
made “quality and 
H mental-reading program” and “experien 
anthologies teacher-editors” such are indeed true, 
but you never seem to mention a point that 
I feel is also important. Isn’t what teachers 
are really trying to do with literature antholo- 
ies is to interest students in reading good 
iterature? Isn't that the point of literature 
anthologies? The “Adventures” series is so 
fine because it does just that, because it pre- 
sents literature that students really enjoy read- 
ing and teachers really enjoy teaching. Why 
don’t you ever make a point of this? 


We will. In fact, this is it. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


ENGLISH TEXTBOOKS, GRADES 7-12 


BASIC LITERATURE PROGRAMS eee 
© © SPECIAL LITERATURE PROGRAM FOR SLOW READERS 
Department offices in: BIOGRAPHIES AND BIOGRAPHY COLLECTIONS® « « 

© e NOVELS AND COLLECTIONS OF NOVELSe « « 
DALLAS POETRY ANTHOLOGIES **SHORT STORY ANTHOLOGIES 
BURLINGAME SPEECH TEXTBOOKSes SPECIAL GRAMMAR TEXTBOOKS 
© © GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION TEXTBOOKS 

GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION WORKBOOKS « 

© © WORKBOOK FOR VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 
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The English Journal is published monthly, September through May, by the National Council of Teachers of 


English, 508 South Sixth Street, Champai 
Postage is prepaid on all orders for the United States (and all other countries with 


' illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 per year. Single copy 55 cents. 
the same postage rates). 


Extra postage is charged for Canada and for all other countries in the Postal Union at the rate of 48 cents 
per annual subscription (total $4.48). Remittances should be made payable to the National Council of Teachers 


of English by chec 
only when the losses 


have been sustained in transit, w 


money order, or bank draft. The publishers expect to supply missing numbers free 
m the request for the missing number is made duri 


the month following the month of publication, and when the reserve stock will permit. All business communi- 


cations regardi subscriptions, single copies, and_advertisin 
nglish, $08 South 
the contents of the magazine should be addre 
Editor, 402 Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. Second-class postage paid at 
Ili ign, Illinois. Copyright, 1961, by the National Council of Teachers f' English. 
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presents 


MAJOR 
CLASSICAL 
WORKS 


IN TRANSLATION 
Suitable for Comparative Literature Courses 
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Classic Novels 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS—Alexandre Dumas 

004—90¢) ALBYARORE IRIMAS 
QUIXOTE—Miguel De Cervantes 

(PL 517—50¢)—Abridged | 

MADAME BOVARY—Gustave Flaubert (PL 69—35¢) 


V 


(3) 


\/ 


Ancient Classics 


DIALOGUES OF PLATO—edited by J. D. Kaplan— 
Jowett translation (W 207—45¢) 
THE POCKET ARISTOTLE—edited by J. D0. Kaplan— 
W. D. Ross translation (PL 519—50¢) 
~OEDIPUS THE KING—Sophocles— 
Bernard Knox translation (W 99—35¢) 
TALES FROM THE DECAMERON— 
Giovanni Boccaccio (W 243—45¢) 


Religious Classics 

THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE—Edward Pusey translation (W 245—45¢) 
THE POCKET AQUINAS—edited by Vernon Bourke (W 575—60¢) 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST—Thomas 2 Kempis—Whitford translation (PL 5—35¢) 


\/ 


\/ 
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Collections in Translation 

FAMOUS CHINESE SHORT STORIES—edited by Lin Yutang (PL 8—35¢) 

GERMAN STORIES AND TALES—edited by Robert Pick (PL 32—35¢) 

SPANISH STORIES AND TALES—edited by Harriet de Onis (PL 40—35¢) 

FRENCH STORIES AND TALES—edited by Stanley Geist (PL 37—35¢) 

THE GREAT SHORT STORIES OF DE MAUPASSANT—edited by W. Brockway (PL 29-—35¢) 
THE SELECTED ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE—edited by Lester Crocker (PL 520—50¢) 


For our Educational Catalog and examination copies of any of the above books write to: 


Educational Division, Affiliated Publishers, Inc. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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CHECK THESE | 
from NCTE 


Publications to help you with 
classroom application of research 
in Language and Linguistics 
(1) Linguistics in the Classroom: 
by Sumner Ives 
A readable introduction to the fast- F 
oa science of linguistics. Reprinted 
om College English. 4 


20c ea., 15c in lots over 20 ¢ 
C) Historical Linguistics in the Class- 4 


room: by Louis A. Muinzer 


Two sprightly, scholarly articles dealing 4 


with historical linguistics and linguistic 
changes. 50c 
(1) Improving Patterns of Language 
Usage: by Ruth Golden 
A study of nonstandard language ex- 
pressions and their effects on the socio- 
economic level of the speaker. Suggests 
teaching procedures. List price $2.95 
NCTE member’s price $2.25 
() Teaching English Usage: 
by Robert ,C. Pooley 
Discusses the’ changes in English usage 
and provides apt suggestions for teach- 
ing current usage. List price $2.75 
NCTE member’s price $1.75 
© Facts about Current English Usage: 
by Albert Marckwardt and 
Fred Walcott 
Conclusions concerning 230 controversial 
items of usage, based on a methodical 
survey. Paperback. List price $2.00 
NCTE member’s price $1.35 
1 American English Grammar: 
by Charles C. Fries 
A pioneer study of the eet owner 
of American English as indu from a 
cross section of American letter writers. 
List price $3.75 
NCTE member’s price $2.50 
() Grammar and Linguistics in the 
Teaching of English: 
by Albert Marckwardt 
A discussion of the new role of linguis- 
tics and how it may be put to effective 
use in the English curriculum. 


Please send remittance with orders 
under $5. 


Send your order to: 
National Council of 


Teachers of English 


508 S. Sixth St. Champaign, Illinois 
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NEWEST OF NOBLE’S 
COMPARATIVE CLASSICS 


ROBINSON CRUSOE—THE RAFT. 
with 
(The Rime of the Ancient Mariner) 


Here are three of the greatest stories of 
survival to take their place with the 
other comparative classics: 


JULIUS CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN 


MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES 

HAMLET—ELECTRA—BEYOND THE 
HORIZON 

ROMEO AND JULIET—CYRANO DE 
BERGERAC 

SILAS MARNER—THE PEARL 


IDYLLS OF THE KING—THE KING’S 
HENCHMAN 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES—- 
PRESENT AND PAST 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS—PRESENT 
AND PAST 


Class Supply Price $1.92 net each 
Write for Catalog EJ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 
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DELL LAUREL EDITIONS 


Ww SHAKESPEARE 


General Editor: Francis Fergusson 
Modern Commentaries by 
Noted Theatre Authorities: 


MERCHANT OF VENICE .. 
JULIUS CAESAR 
MACBETH 


..Morris Carnovsky 
Philip Lawrence 
Flora Robson 


Stuart Vaughan 

E. Martin Browne 
OTHELLO 
AS YOU LIKE IT 
THE WINTER’S TALE 
HENRY IV, Part I Sir Ralph Richardson 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. . . Lincoln Kirstein 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. .. Virgil Thomson 
KING LEAR Dudley Fitts 
THE TEMPEST Jean Rosenthal 
J. A. Bryant, Jr. 
THE SONNETS -..C. L. Barber 


POETRY 


General Editor: Richard Wilbur 
Selected and Introduced by 
Outstanding Literary Figures 


POE: Complete Poems 
WHITMAN: Poems 
COLERIDGE: Poems 
WORDSWORTH: Poems 
KEATS: Poems 
LONGFELLOW: Poems 
BLAKE: Poems 

EMILY DICKINSON: 


G. Robert Stange 
David Ferry 
Howard Moss 
Howard Nemerov 
Ruthven Todd 


WHITTIER: Poems 
BROWNING: Poems 


SIX CENTURIES OF GREAT POETRY 


POETRY: A Modern Guide to its Understanding 
and Enjoyment by Elizabeth Drew 


SHORT STORIES 


SHORT STORY MASTERPIECES 
GREAT ENGLISH SHORT STORIES 


GREAT FRENCH SHORT STORIES 

GREAT STORIES BY CHEKHOV 

GREAT TALES OF ACTION AND ADVENTURE. ... 
GREAT SEA STORIES 


THE CIRCUS IN THE ATTIC 
by Robert Penn Warren 


WINTER’S TALES by Isak Dinesen 


THE AMAZING ADVENTURES OF FATHER BROWN 
by G. K. Chesterton 


THE BEAT GENERATION AND 
THE ANGRY YOUNG MEN 


THIRTEEN GREAT STORIES: Contemporary 
Literature from Around the World 


NOVELS 


SIX GREAT MODERN SHORT NOVELS 
Joyce, Melville, Porter, Gogol, Wescott 
and Faulkner 


FOUR GREAT RUSSIAN SHORT NOVELS 
Turgenev, Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky and 
Chekhov 


MADAME BOVARY by Gustave Flaubert. ... 
JUDE THE OBSCURE by Thomas Hardy 
MARTIN EDEN by Jack London 
THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY 
by Oscar Wilde 
KIDNAPPED by Robert L. Stevenson 
KIM by Rudyard Kipling 
THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 
by Johann Wyss 


THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
by Mark Twain 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE and 4 Great Stories 
by Stephen Crane.... 


ELMER GANTRY by Sinclair Lewis 

DODSWORTH by Sinclair Lewis 

THE ONCE AND FUTURE KING by T.. H. White 95¢ 
THE DEVIL'S ADVOCATE by Morris L. West 60¢ 


All Dell Laure! Editions are complete and unabridged unless otherwise noted.. 


GREAT AMERICAN SHORT STORIES ........ .50¢ 
GREAT RUSSIAN SHORT STORIES........... .50¢ 
GREAT ITALIAN SHORT STORIES.............50¢ 
; GREAT GERMAN SHORT STORIES........... .50¢ 
HAMLET ....................Maurice Evans 
TAMING OF THE SHREW .... Margaret Webster 
ROMEO AND JULIET ............W. H. Auden ¢ 
35¢ 
SILAS MARNER by George Eliot........... .35¢ 
MOBY DICK by Herman Melville........ .75¢ 
50¢ 
......... Richard Wilbur 
........Leslie A. Fiedler 50¢ 
35¢ 
35¢ 
35¢ 
Poems ....John Malcolm Brinnin 
35¢ each : 


The World's Most Distinguished Works in Their Most Inexpensive Form 


NOVELS 


Henry James 
Introductions by R. P. Blackmur 


THE WINGS OF THE DOVE 
THE ASPERN PAPERS and 
THE SPOILS OF POYNTON 
WASHINGTON SQUARE and THE EUROPEANS... 
THE AMERICAN 
TURN OF THE SCREW and DAISY MILLER 


Jane Austen 
Introductions by Mark Schorer 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY 
PERSUASION and LADY SUSAN 


Thomas Wolfe 
Introductions by Richard Chase 


THE WEB AND THE ROCK 
YOU CAN’T GO HOME AGAIN 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Introductions by David Levin 


THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 
THE SCARLET LETTER 


Dostoyevsky 
Introductions by Ernest J. Simmons 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
THE HOUSE OF THE DEAD 


¢ 
NOTES FROM UNDERGROUND, POOR PEOPLE —, 


THE FRIEND OF THE FAMILY 
THE POSSESSED 


Theodore Dreiser 
Introductions by Alfred Kazin 
AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 
SISTER CARRIE 
THE TITAN 
THE FINANCIER 


Joseph Conrad 
Introductions by Albert J. Guerard 


THE NIGGER OF THE NARCISSUS and 
THE END OF THE TETHER 

HEART OF DARKNESS, ALMAYER’S FOLLY and 
THE LAGOON 

NOSTROMO 


Evelyn Waugh 
VILE BODIES and BLACK MISCHIEF 


75 
A HANDFUL OF DUST and DECLINE AND FALL. . = 


THE LOVED ONE 
BRIDESHEAD REVISITED 
SCOOP and PUT OUT MORE FLAGS 


CLASSICS. 


Modern abridgments by Edmund Fuller 


BULFINCH’S MYTHOLOGY 

PLUTARCH: LIVES OF THE NOBLE GREEKS 
PLUTARCH: LIVES OF THE NOBLE ROMANS... 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON 
TOLSTOY’S WAR AND PEACE 

DOSTOYEVSKY’S BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 
DICKENS’ DAVID COPPERFIELD 


READERS 


MARK TWAIN @ EMERSON @ VOLTAIRE 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT e@ ROBERT L. STEVENSON 
KIPLING ® OSCAR WILDE @ BALZAC 


50¢ each 


DRAMA 


FAMOUS AMERICAN PLAYS OF THE 1920’s 
O'Neill, Anderson and Stallings, Howard, 
the Heywards, Rice and Barry 75¢ 


FAMOUS AMERICAN PLAYS OF THE 1930's 
Odets, Behrman, Sherwood, Steinbeck, 
and Saroyan 75¢ 


FAMOUS AMERICAN PLAYS OF THE 1940's 
Wilder, Laurents, Miller, Anderson- 
Weill and McCullers 


SIX GREAT MODERN PLAYS 
Chekhov, Shaw, O’Casey, Williams, 
Ibsen and Miller 


GREAT RUSSIAN PLAYS 
FOUR PLAYS BY SHAW 
THREE PLAYS BY IBSEN... 


REFERENCE 


MODERN AMERICAN DICTIONARY 
NEW HAMMOND—DELL WORLD ATLAS 


CARL SANDBURG’S ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The Prairie Years and the War Years 
In three volumes 


Educational Dept. * DELL BOOKS + 750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


75¢ 
50¢ 
50¢ 
50¢ 
60¢ 
50¢ 
= 
.50¢ 
_.95¢ 
_15¢ 
: 
15¢ 
75¢ 


TRAVEL LEARN with 
NCTE European 1961 
July 1st to August «- B,itish Ishs 


Section "'B." Eight days in Stratford: a concen- 
trated course at the Shakespeare Institute on 
The World of Shakespeare. 


Section ‘‘A."" Eight days in Oxford: a concen- 
trated course at Balliol College on English 
Taught in England. 


Both sections include three weeks of motoring and sight-seeing; eight days in London with five 
lectures by outstanding authors on Writing in Britain Today. 


August 6th to Szptember - - Continent 
Optional Tours which participants of Section “A” and *'B"' may take 


Studytour "D."" Holland, Belgium, and Paris; 
Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein; Austria, 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 


Studytour “’C."" The Norwegian Fiords, Sweden, 
Denmark; the Rhineland and the Swiss Alps; 
all of Italy; Geneva and Paris. 


Costs are: $949 for Section “A” and $989 for Section ‘'B,"" New York back to New York. To these 
figures add $545 for 'C," or $585 for D." All tours feature excellent accommodations, fine meals, 
sightseeing, field trips, evening entertainment; tips, taxes and incidentals are included; $15 regis- 


tration fee additional. 


nose STUDY ABROAD INC. 


250 West 57th Street, New York City 


BREAD LOAF 
SCHOOL of ENGLISH 
June 28 - August 12, 1961 
Director: Reginald L. Cook 


DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
George Anderson, Brown University 
Robert G. Davis, Columbia University 
Elizabeth Drew, Smith College 
Moses Hadas, Columbia University 
Howard Horsford, University of Rochester 
Maurice Kelley, Princeton University 
Daniel Lindley, Jr., University of Illinois 
Peter Stanlis, University of Detroit 
Wylie Sypher, Simmons College 
Erie Volkert, Middlebury College 


LECTURERS: Robert Frost, Malcolm Cowley, 
Howard Nemerov 


EXCITING NEW COURSES: Art of Fiction, 
Swift and Pope, Victorian Writers, Milton, 
Metaphor, Symbol and Myth, Teaching of Eng- 
lish, History of English Language, Stagecraft, 
Ancient Epic and Romance, and others. 


Graduate Program Leading to the 
Master's Degree 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Middlebury 4, Vermont 


A STUDENT’S KEY TO 
NEW HORIZONS 
IN UNDERSTANDING 


Webster’s New Collegiate 
Dictionary . 


While missiles soar 
from the launching 
pads of Cape Cana- 
veral to explore the 
mysteries of space, 
Merriam _ researchers 
are tracking their 
course through the 
printed page and 
spoken utterances to 
2 detect new words and 
meanings. 


As living records of our changing language, 
Merriam-Webster dictionaries are uniquely 
suited to help students in their study of our 
complex civilization. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
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SPELLING CONQUERED HOME 


Through the principle 
of repetitive re-creation— 


—NO FORMAL STUDY 


The DDC Spelling Aid now 
makes possible, for the first time, 
the learning of spelling without 
formal study, through the scien- 
tific principle of repetitive re- 
creation. 


How to Learn Spelling - Permanently 


No one learns spelling by studying. When you study 
the words from the written page you see only the 
correct spelling of the word, and you eliminate the 
greatest aid to learning spelling, the dramatic effect 
of pinpointing the error. The fastest and most pleas- 
ant way to learn spelling is to have someone pro- 
nounce the word and then you try to spell it. Here, 
psychologically, all the studying is done when you 
try to spell it. Learning is done when you compare 
your Mos spelling with the correct version on the 
prin 

The at = to do this might be for you to go home 


\" e have recorded 400 of the most necessary and useful ly 


with each of your students and pronounce each of 
the 400 commonly misspelled words as your students 
try to spell them—thus, first allowing your students 
the opportunity to make the error and then to cor- 
rect the error. (If the learner sees the correct spell- 
ing on paper before she has the opportunity to spell 
the word, then she has no way of learning that she 
couldn’t spell the word in the first place.) 

Ideally, the twin sister to this method is the DDC 
Spelling Aid, a phonograph record that goes home 
with the student and pronounces the words just as 
you would. 


i lied words. Similar 


types of spelling errors were grouped together on separate bands. There are . 20 of these separate 
bands, each containing 20 words. This was done to reinforce the learning of these 400 words 


through the educational principle of analogy and contrast. For instance, “exhibit” is followed by 
the word “exorbitant,” con(cede) is followed by pro(ceed), super(sede) is followed by inter(cede). 
Each word was dictated six seconds apart to allow the student sufficient time to write it. Having 
written the 20 words, the student checks her paper against the correct printed copy and indicates 
the number of errors in the score chart provided. Each day the student selects one new band and 
— the previous band. The chart gives you an instant check on the student’s progress in 
spelling. 

This chart makes spelling, for the student, both rewarding and enjoyable, and when the learner 
has filled in the chart completely, following the directions as outlined, she will have learned to 
spell these 400 words permanently—at home. 


ORDER FORM 


Dictation Dise Company, Dept. EJ, 
SEND TODAY for your free copy of “Meth- 170 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 

ods of Improving Spelling Through the Use of the Please send me copies of the bec Spelling 

DDC Spelling Aid,” a monograph by Louis A. Leslie, Aid * $3 each net ~~ aid, $2.50 each net post- 

which includes the 400 words that appear on the paid i ppg of or more. (Full refund 

using the coupon below, and start now to improve 

spelling in your classes. The price is only $3 post- 

paid. 


O | enclose check O Bill me later 
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COMPLETE 
PROGRAM 


THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 
for Grades 7 through 12 


Progressing logically from one grade to the next, the New Building 
Better English Program develops and maintains skills in reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and listening. A Workbook and Handbook, complete 
Teacher’s Edition, and Test Program are available for each text. 


For further details, write: 


Row, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Elmsford, New York 


Evanston, Illinois 


two centuries of the novel—in bantam classics 


In Bantam Classics students will find novels that are 
literary milestones, each representative of an important 
development in style, plot and characterization. 


Joseph Andrews — Henry Fielding — FC64 

Emma — Jane Austen — FC10 

Eugénie Grandet — Honoré de Balzac — AC17 
Fathers and Sons — Ivan Turgenev — FC41 
Washington Square — Henry James — AC38 
Sister Carrie — Theodore Dreiser — FC6 

Cannery Row — John Steinbeck — AC18 

All The Kings Men — Robert Penn Warren — AC35 


For examination copies, address Dept. CJ 

Bantam Books, Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Distributed by Curtis Circulation Company, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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NEW® from 


Grades: 9 thru 12 


4 FILMSTRIPS with RECORDS 


DRAMATIZE the Adventure 
of Reading and Appreciating 


American Literature 


The Development of the 
American SHORT STORY 


Characters come alive! Settings become real! Moods, emotions that 
each author created are captured. 

CHALLENGE YOUR STUDENTS. Wonderful color pictures with spark- 
ling narration. Big, new worlds of interest and understanding for 
your students as authors’ purposes, attitudes and feelings unravel 
in vivid characterizations, vital themes! 


All well-known works of famous authors... 
story as literary type, tracing its development. 


selected to show short 


Full Color oe presentation heightens enjoyment of short story study, creates deeper interest in 


iterary form and a taste for more! 


good li 


AUTHORITATIVE. Author: Joan Smutny, 


High School Institute, Northwestern University, Evanston, II, 


Director of the Education Division, National 


and formerly English 


teacher at New Trier High School, Winnetka, Il]. MASTERFULLY ILLUSTRATED. Famous Chi- 
cago illustrator Felix Palm painstakingly researched each literary detail. 


PROFESSIONALLY NARRATED. Rich voice of Maurice Copeland, nationally known radio and 


television personality, on 3314 rpm record. 
“literary fire” 


Here's the finest, fastest way to build a 
genuine enthusiasm from your students! 


EARLY DEVELOPMENT 

As a literary form. Beginnings in America. 
Three basic worlds it portrays: 1. Fantasy, 
humor... Washington Irving; 2. Emotions 
and attitudes . . . Nathaniel Hawthorne; 
3. Horror, the supernatural, and the detec- 
tive ... Edgar Allan Poe. Traces total de- 
velopment of short story as America’s most 
popular literary type, with examples from 
these authors. 28 frames. 


LUI46 IR—with record & guide 


LATE 19TH and EARLY 20TH 
CENTURY DEVELOPMENT 

Four more worlds in developing American 
short story form described: 1. Regional in- 
terest... Bret Harte; 2. Realism... Hamlin 
Garland, Stephen Crane, Ambrose Bierce 
and Jack London; 3. Individual emotions 
and attitudes . .. Henry James; 4. Humor, 
and sympathy for the common man .. . 
O'Henry. Beautiful story scenes breathe 
real life into class discussion! 32 frames. 
LU146 2R—with record & guide. 
LUI46 |SR—two filmstrips above with norra- 

tions on record & guide........$15 


in your classroom ... to evoke 


MODERN DEVELOPMENT 
Describes unique content and treatment of 
Modern Short Story, dividing it into 3 basic 
types: 1. Satire, evident in works of James 
Thurber and Ring Lardner; 2. Realism of 
John Steinbeck and Ernest Hemingway; 
3. Psychological approach employed by 
William Faulkner and Conrad Aiken. Effect 
of magazines and paperbacks in building 
short story popularity. 34 frames. 


LUI46 3R—with record & guide 


INTERPRETATION and EVALUATION 
of the SHORT STORY 

Basic techniques for analyzing a short story: 
statement of plot, analysis of character, set+ 
ting, mood. Author’s purpose judged for 
universality of his ideas, individuality of his 
treatment. Uses story material presented in 
Filmstrips 1, 2, and 3 to illustrate each point 
discussed . . . enriches appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the story. 32 frames. 


LUI46 4R—with record & 


LUI46 2SR—Two filmstrips above with narra- 
tions on record & guide............$15 


Complete DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY 


LU146 SR—Set of 4 filmstrips, two 33% rpm records, narrations back to back, & guide 
Pe an eee ALL ORDERS SHIPPED THE SAME DAY RECEIVED 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. Dept. LU 3! 
FILL IN NUMBERS HERE CORRESPONDING TO TITLES DESIRED 


enclose $_____ Send on 15-DAY APPROVAL. 


Suggested billing date:__ 
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Newly Published 


Doubleday Dolphin Books 


you'll want to recommend to your students 
and add to your library 


THE MAN WHO KILLED LINCOLN 
Philip Van Doren Stern C-101 95¢ 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 
Daniel Defoe C-103 $1.45 
BURIED ALIVE 


Arnold Bennett C-105 95¢ 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS 
Emily Bronté C-107 95¢ 
PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH RED HAIR 

Hugh Walpole C-108 95¢ 


THE MARBLE FAUN 
Nathaniel Hawthorne C-110 95¢ 
THE AUTOCRAT OF THE 
BREAKFAST-TABLE 


Oliver Wendell Holmes C-111 95¢ 


LIFE OF NELSON 
Robert Southey C-112 95¢ 
MANSFIELD PARK 
Jane Austen C-113 95¢ 
HARD TIMES 

Charles Dickens C-114 95¢ 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE 
Thomas Hardy C-119 95¢ 
THE EXPEDITION OF HUMPHRY CLINKER 
Tobias Smollett C-120 95¢ 


THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, ESQ. 
William Makepeace Thackeray 
G-121 95¢ 


EVELINA 


Fanny Burney C-123 $1.45 


A STUDY IN SCARLET & 
THE SIGN OF FOUR 


Arthur Conan Doyle C-124 


ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 
Arthur Conan Doyle C-125 95¢ 


MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 
Arthur Conan Doyle C-126 95¢ 


THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES 
Arthur Conan Doyle C-127 95¢ 


THE DAY OF THE TRIFFIDS 


John Wyndham C-130 95¢ 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF 
HENRY RYECROFT 


George Gissing C-131 95¢ 


THE AGE OF FABLE 


Thomas Bulfinch C-132 95¢ 


THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 
Mark Twain C-133  95¢ 


THE WARDEN 


Anthony Trollope C-134 95¢ 


TRILBY 


George du Maurier C-135 95¢ 


THE PLAYS OF OSCAR WILDE 
C-137 95¢ 


TESS OF THE D’URBER 


Thomas Hardy C-138 95¢ 


George Gissing C-139 $1.45 


{ 
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RODERICK RANDOM 
Tobias Smollett C-140 $1.45 
DAVID HARUM 
Edward Noyes Westcott C-146 95¢ 
THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 
Nathaniel Hawthorne C-148 95¢ 


EMMA 

Jane Austen C-149 95¢ 
SILAS MARNER 
George Eliot C-151 95¢ 
RESURRECTION 


Leo Tolstoy C-152 $1.45 


THE MAYOR OF 
Thomas Hardy 


DGE 
C-153  95¢ 


H.M.S. PINAFORE AND 

SIX OTHER SAVOY OPERAS 
W. S. Gilbert C-155 95¢ 
THE MIKADO AND 

FIVE OTHER SAVOY OPERAS 


W. S. Gilbert C-158 95¢ 


SISTER CARRIE 


Theodore Dreiser C-160 95¢ 


IDYLLS OF THE KING 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson C-165 95¢ 
THE CONQUEST OF PERU 


William H. Prescott C-166 $1.45 


TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES 
UNDER THE SEA 
Jules Verne C-167 95¢ 


AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY DAYS 
Jules Verne C-168 95¢ 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 
Charles Darwin C-172 95¢ 
THE PATHFINDER 
James Fenimore Cooper C-173 95¢ 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY 
Jane Austen C-174 95¢ 
BEN-HUR 
Lew Wallace C-175 95¢ 
HOW TO SAY A FEW WORDS 

David Guy Powers C-178 95¢ 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
Charles Dickens C-131 95¢ 
OLIVER TWIST 


Charles Dickens C-182 95¢ 


Herman Melville 95¢ 


PLEASURE DOME: 
On Reading Modern Poetry 
Lloyd Frankenberg 95¢ 


THE CAINE MUTINY 
Herman Wouk 


> For further information on these or previously published 
DOLPHIN and ANCHOR Books, please complete and mail the coupon. 


DOUBLEDAY DOLPHIN BOOKS 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send me complete lists of DOLPHIN and ANCHOR Books: 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


CITY. 
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FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
Important Recordings for English Studies 


FI9108 THE ANATOMY OF LANGUAGE—for 
college entrance preparation in English; 
prepared and narrated by Morris Schreiber. 
A comprehensive survey of all aspects of 
English usage—for the student, teacher and 
for teacher-training. Incl. sections on Vocab- 
ulary Building and Word Analysis, Narra- 
tive and Descriptive Writing, How to Write 
Effective Essays, Techniques in Reading 
Comprehension, etc. 

7-12” 33% rpm longplay records 
(with book) 


Book Separate 


FI9120 UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIA- 
TION OF POETRY—prepared and narrated 
by Morris Schreiber; rhythms; sensory and 
emotional appeal; poetry defined; the 
language of poetry—similes, metaphors, 
personification, metonymy, synechdoche, hy- 
perbole, alliteration, onomatopoeia, rhyme, 
etc.; the structure of poetry, prose vs. 
poetry; illustrated by examples from Sand- 
burg, Masefield, Kipling, Poe, Shelley, 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, Coleridge, Yeats, 
others. 


1-12” 3314 rpm LP record.......... . $5.95 


FW8758 SONGS OF ROBERT BURNS sung 
by Ewan MacColl, acc. by Peggy Seeger; 
two dozen songs written and collected by 
the great Scottish bard. “MacColl grew up 
in the singing tradition of Scotland and 
he brings to these delightful songs a rare 
and winning blend of compassion, sim- 
plicity and earthy humor.""—Sat. Review of 
Literature. 


1-12” 334% rpm longplay record.......$5.95 


FH5717 SONGS OF THE CIVIL WAR—sung 
by Pete Seeger, Hermes Nye, Jerry Silver- 
man, New Lost City Ramblers, others; a 
documentary study in the popular song 
literature of America of the 1860's, based 
on the book, “Songs of the Civil War," by 
Irwin Silber (Columbia University Press). 


2-12” 334% rpm longplay records... ..$11.90 


FH5717 PACK SONGS OF THE CIVIL WAR— 
book-and-record combination, the 2-record 
set listed above together with the Columbia 
University Press book ($7.50). 

Reg. price book and two-record 


Special combination price....... 


Write for complete free catalogue of 
more than 750 long-playing records. 


Educational Discounts 
for Schools and Libraries 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 


117 West 46th St.—New York 36, N. Y. 


BRITAIN 


INSTITUTE ABROAD FOR TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


June 27-August 8 6 credits 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY and 
CHESTER INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
The literary trail by motor from London includes Canter- 
bury, Brighton, Winchester, Salisbury, Stonehenge, Dor- 
chester, Exeter, Tintagel, Clovelly, Glastonbury, Weils, 
Bath, Oxford, Stratford, Warwick, Ludlow, CHESTER 
(7 days, lectures and tutorials with professors from the 
University of Liverpool include concentrations on: Some 
Modern English Novelists, English Drama in the Twentieth 
Century, The English Social and Political Scene, English 
Poetry Today), Manchester, Grasmere, Ecclefechan, Dum- 
fries, Edinburgh, the Trossachs, Durham, Harrogate, 
Haworth, York, Lincoln, Cambridge, Windsor, London. 


NEW YORK to NEW YORK $995.00 


Optional extensions to Ireland, the Continent, and 
Scandinavia. 


leaders: J. Russell Reaver, Associate Professor of 
English 
Donald L. Holroyd, Assistant Professor of 
English Education 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


For information write: Marion J. Hay, 302 E, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee 


"NOW IN THOUSANDS __ | 


| NOW IN THOUSANDS 

OF CLASSROOMS! | 
AT A COST AS LOW AS 

L — — 37¢ PER PUPIL* — — J 


Tops the List of America's Reading 
Learning Aids Because of its Proven 
Performance 


AVR 
RATEOMETER 


1, VERSATILE 
AVR Rateometer fits into any read- 
Sq ing impr program. 
2. ACCURATE 
te Lifetime electric motor provides 
clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
3. STUDENT CENTERED 
TEOMETER Requires minimum assistance. Stu- 
With —— and dents master its use in minutes. 
unt $39.95 4 EASY ON THE BUDGET® 
5 to % units Actual classroom experience over a 
ea. $35.95 5-year period shows that costs run 
10 or more, e $3.95 as low as 37¢ per pupil. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY 
REFUNDED 


Send your orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
523 S. Plymouth Ct., Dept. YI3, Chicago 5, Illinois 
Factory: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 
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OXFORD ENGLISH TEXTS 
FOR ADVANCED PLACEMENT PROGRAMS 


PHONETIC SPELLING FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


by Ralph M. Williams, Associate Professor of English, 

Trinity College, Conn. 

Making use of insights provided by the new studies in structural 
linguistics, this unique book uses an inductive approach, offering 
intelligent direction for the student’s natural impulse to spell 
phonetically. 

1960 188 pages paperbound $2.95 


ESSAYS ON LANGUAGE AND USAGE 


edited by Leonard F. Dean and Kenneth G. Wilson, 

University of Connecticut, Storrs. 

An interesting and informative collection of thirty-four essays on 
the English language, focusing on four main topics: Dictionaries, 
Words, and Meanings; The History of English; The Structure of 
English; Usage. Study questions are supplied. 


1959 344 pages paperbound $2.50 


WRITING PROSE: Techniques and Purposes 


edited by Thomas S. Kane and Leonard J. Peters, 

University of Connecticut, Waterbury 

An excellent anthology of model compositions, featuring samples of 
expository, descriptive and narrative prose from the best literature 
in English. Analytical questions, diction exercises, and suggested 
theme topics accompany the selections. 


1959 347 pages paperbound $2.95 


WRITING COLLEGE THEMES 


by Robert B. Doremus, University of Wisconsin 

Thirty writing assignments, covering narration, autobiography, de- 
scription, exposition, argument, and the research paper. Each as- 
signment includes practical suggestions on how to go about writing 
the theme, and a discussion of the rhetorical principles involved. 


1960 163 pages paperbound $1.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 417 Fifth Avenue, New York 16 


To —- the Challenge of a Changing Language- 


Textbooks with a Difference 


A half century of language research has brought 
forth new approaches to the teaching of speak- 
ing and writing, grammar, arid usage, as well as 
new emphasis on natural communication. 


The textbooks that best reflect the thinking of 
today’s English teachers are the six books of the 
YOUR LANGUAGE series for grades 7-12. 


The authorship 

of the 

YOUR LANGUAGE series 
includes these distinguished 
members of the National Council 
of Teachers of English: 


Lou LaBrant 
Elizabeth Rose 
Margaret Painter 
Marie Baldridge 
Hazel Guyol 

Edward L. Anderson 
Robert U. Jameson 
William G. Leary 
Donald A. Bird 


School Department 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


New York 36 Chicago 46 
Corte Madera, Calif. Dallas 2 
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New for Spring, 1961 


THE CHALLENGE OF IDEAS, REV. Edited by John Gehlmann (Essay) 
THE SHORT STORY READER, REV. Edited by Rodney A. Kimball 
STORIES IN VERSE, REV. Edited by Max T. Hohn 

ROMANCE AND REALISM, Edited by James Berkley (Novel) 


This ya series, Texts in Types of Literature, of which the four 
titles listed above are now available, is being expanded to eight titles. The 
remaining four will appear in spring, 1962, and will cover the one-act play, 
the full length play, biography, and lyric poetry. 

The books in this series are notable for the excellence of the selections 
and the care with which student enjoyment has been combined with 
thorough instruction in each literary form. The general pattern of each 
book involves progress from relatively simple selections to those requir- 
ing more intensive study. Each book contains full editorial apparatus to 
clarify meanings for the student and offer the teacher a built-in guide 
for instruction. 

Three of the volumes listed are familiar in earlier editions. The fourth, 
Romance and Realism, approaches the novel through a contrast between 
two complete works, Anthony Hope’s Prisoner of Zenda and Hnery James’ 
Washington Square, exemplifying the “romantic” and the “realistic” points 
of view. Cloth Each Text, $3.00 (Class Price, $2.25) 


WORD RESOURCES, Rev. By Frieda Radke 


This revision of a widely adopted vocabulary builder brilliantly achieves 
a dual purpose: )) effective stimulation of interest in words—their mean- 
ings and uses, and (2) the definitions in context of some 3,350 words—about 
300 more than in the original edition—that every student should know. 
There are 240 varied practice exercises; for these a teacher’s key is avail- 
able. Paperback $2.40 (Class Price, $1.80) 


(The 1955 edition, clothbound, is still available—254 pages $2.20) 


NEW PREFACE TO WRITING, Series Three. By Harlan W. Hamilton 


The new Series Three of this highly popular workbook-manual con- 
tains the same instructional material as Series One and Series Two (both 
of which remain in print), but the 55 exercises, 18 tests, and final examina- 
tion are different, thus providing for alternate use of the three books. 
Six over-all tests and the final examination are printed in a separate book- 
let, for use as the instructor may desire. Keyed teachers’ editions are 
available. 

Paperback Each Series, 208 pages $1.50 (Class Price, $1.20) 


THE ODYSSEY PRESS, ING. 
55 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3 


MOUSE? 
< 


”) W: CAN’T REMEMBER hearing them in class, but no 
"” H M doubt our teachers knew about them just the same. We are 
referring to certain examples of “specialized knowledge” 
dear to the heart of childhood. “Why is a mouse?” remains a 
question that haunts us—as does the answer, forever fixed 
and unchallengable: “Because the more they fly the much.” 

Some lapses of grammar here? An utter lack of logic? 

Yes, and that’s precisely why we loved these silly 
rituals. Come to think of it, even then we must have had 
some dim inkling of the right way to say things or we 
wouldn’t have laughed to hear them said wrong. As 
publishers of some of the world’s greatest literature, we 
can’t help noticing how much the humor of nonsense depends 
on a_ background of common sense. 

Humor, of course, is just one of the balanced variety 
of literary categories illuminated by the classic and contem- 
porary selections in our Reading for Enjoyment series of 
junior high anthologies. But like the others it is presented 
in ways calculated to develop the student’s knowledge and 
judgment. The result not only enriches his sense of humor, 
his recognition of the absurd, but improves his fundamental 
reading skills in every category. 

The editors’ contribution may be something as simple 
as a footnote explaining for seventh graders a pun in 
Holmes’ “The Height of the Ridiculous.” 

or something subtler such as the correlation of pre- 
reading and post-reading aids to help the eighth-grader watch 
for O. Henry’s technique in “The Ransom of Red Chief” 
and then go back and clarify his first impressions. 

. . or something as seriously thought-provoking as a 
“Let’s Talk It Over” section calling on the ninth-grader to 
compare his own observations of life with what he has read 
in a unit of humorous selections by such masters as Thurber, 
Leacock, and Nash. 

The effectiveness of the editorial assets is enhanced by 
lively and sensible visual design, making full use of color. 

After one of Mr. Nash’s brilliant comic couplets from 
“An Imaginary Menagerie” in the Reading for Enjoyment 
series, our old “Why is a mouse?” brand of humor seems 
more than ready for retirement—though we imagine today’s 
boys and girls have long since taken care of that. 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


ADVENTURE BOUND JOURNEYS INTO AMERICA LITERATURE FOR LIFE 


1961 Edition 1961 Edition 
GRADE 7 GRADE 8 GRADE 9 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: BOSTON 


New York 16 Geneva, Ill. Palo Alto Atlanta 5 Dallas | 


The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


MARCH 1961 


William Styron: An Interim Appraisal 


Melvin J. Friedman 


Critics are in substantial agreement that the Fifties produced an important 
American novelist in William Styron. Professor Friedman, who teaches American 
literature at the University of Wisconsin, concludes that Styron offers “new hope 


for the novel form.” 


— OR IN point of fact neither the 

novel nor, by extension, prose 
fiction in general has fallen on bad 
days; that desolate fancy that assumes 
that they have has been entertained by 
too many people—by young writers, 
needlessly, in self-pity; by a few 
shallow critics, arrogantly, out of self- 
satisfaction, not to mention a kind 
of weird self-promotion.” Thus wrote 
William Styron in his introduction 
to the 1959 Best Short Stories from 
the Paris Review. This remark ex- 
plains his position on several of the 
more controversial literary issues of 
the Fifties. It is his answer to the 
antifiction pronouncements of T. S. 
Eliot and Yvor Winters who have 
declared the novel moribund. The 
“young writers” suffering from “self- 
pity” have found a kind of champion 
in Styron who has done his best to 
rescue them from anonymity by 
offering them publication in the Paris 
Review (which he has served faith- 
fully as an advisory editor) and by 
defending them in his infrequent 
critical statements. The “few shallow 
critics” have constantly been a target 


for his attack as Styron has keenly, 


felt the stifling effect of an age 
dominated by critics. 
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One can almost map out a three- 
part program to explain Styron’s 
position: he has tried to prove, mostly 
from his own example, that the novel 
is still a plausible art form; he has 
identified with new movements in 
fiction and has been especially re- 
sponsive to the work of the younger 
creative writers; he has stood out 
boldly against the crippling influence 
of established critics who have domi- 
nated the literary journals. Most re- 
markable about all this is that Styron 
who recently turned 35 has been 
conscientiously listened to and been 
taken seriously both in and out of 
the university. Robert Gorham Davis, 
Charles Fenton, and Howard Mum- 
ford Jones have applauded him as 
fervently as Malcolm Cowley, Max- 
well Geismar, and Granville Hicks. 
He has been linked with almost every 
movement from Naturalism through 
Existentialism. He has become a kind 
of messianic figure who has made a 
miraculous appearance before the 
literary world offering new hope for 
the novel form. Charles Fenton has 
made this point with telling effect: 
“Styron has undertaken the major 
effort which American critics have 
blandly urged on so many other skill- 
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ful craftsmen in the past few years— 
O’Hara, Steinbeck, Marquand, Wes- 
cott—and which so seldom has been 
realized.” (South Atlantic Quarterly, 
Fall 1960, p. 475.) 


None of the elaborate formulas dear 
to the hearts of literary historians can 
explain Styron’s sudden rise to emi- 
nence. Before he published Lie Down 
in Darkness in 1951 no one outside of 
creative writing seminars would 
have known his name. We were 
at least prepared for John Up- 
dike’s The Poorhouse Fair and Philip 
Roth’s Goodbye, Columbus—mature 
work by very young men—by their 
authors’ appearances in the New 
Yorker. Before Styron’s sudden suc- 
cess his publication had been limited 
to four short stories, all included in 
volumes edited by creative writing 
teachers. His two short stories in One 
and Twenty: Duke Narrative and 
Verse, 1924-1945 suggest very little 
about his later work. “Autumn” is 
the account of a fossilized prep school 
English teacher who has a_ painful 
moment of self-recognition. His 
unyieldingly high principles are com- 
promised by an unhappy confronta- 
tion with an arrogant student. This 
Joycean-type epiphany alerts him to 
the approach of old age and to the 
horrors of loneliness. ““The Long Dark 
Road” is the story of a Negro lynch- 
ing. Styron tests the reaction of the 
event on a young boy, Dewey Lassi- 
ter, who offers a response similar to 
that of Nick Adams in Hemingway’s 
“Indian Camp.” As in the Hemingway 
story, we are confronted with a boy’s 
amazement at the cruelty and harsh 
reality of the adult world. The other 
two stories appeared in American 
Vanguard (1948 and 1950), a col- 
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lection edited by creative writing 
teachers at the New School for Social 
Research in New York for the pur- 
pose of introducing “young American 
authors on the verge of professional 
recognition.” 


Styron’s earliest work is thus 
a product of creative writing semi- 
nars at Duke University and the New 
School. The derivative quality of these 
early stories—which are especially in- 
debted to Hemingway and Faulkner— 
is evidence of too much time spent in 
the classroom. But it was at the New 
School apparently that he was en- 
couraged to go on with the manu- 
script of Lie Down in Darkness which 
won him the kind of recognition 
which one never expects from a first 
novel. 


Lie Down in Darkness 


Elizabeth Janeway was quick to 
point out in the January 21, 1952 
number of the New Leader that the 
previous year had been unusual for 
the quality of its first novels. Lie 
Down in Darkness, together with 
Salinger’s Catcher in the Rye, both 
published in 1951, suggested that the 
young writer of the Fifties might try 
something significantly new with 
fiction as a way of ridding it, on the 
one hand, of too much experimenta- 
tion, and on the other of a too-rigid 
traditional form. The Forties had 
proved exasperatingly pessimistic in 
failing to come up with anything 
more hopeful than Mailer’s The 
Naked and the Dead. A closely 
written novel, with a hard core of 
intellectual and moral direction, rein- 
forced with a formidable structure, 
was what was finally realized with 
Lie Down in Darkness. 


WILLIAM STYRON: ANINTERIM APPRAISAL 


It is a handbook for novelists and 
at the same time a sort of “condemned 
playground” for critics too fond of 
influence hunting. Styron proves him- 
self to be the kind of craftsman T. S. 
Eliot believed had passed out of 
novel writing with James and Flau- 
bert—both in his careful method and 
his skillful borrowing and making 
over of effects from other writers. 
His reviewers have all suggested that 
Lie Down in Darkness is a very 
Faulknerian book both in subject and 
in technique. It offered a field day to 
commentators who immediately con- 
nected Peyton’s funeral march with 
the burial procession in As I Lay Dy- 
ing, Peyton’s suicide monologue with 
Quentin’s in The Sound and the Fury, 
and Peyton’s lasciviousness with Tem- 
ple Drake’s in Sanctuary. It was clear 
to every reviewer that Styron had 
read Faulkner and had relied heavily 
on him. But it was also evident that 
Styron’s type of literary appropriation 
was creative, and Malcolm Cowley 
suggested in the October 8, 1951 issue 
of the New Republic that Styron was 
probably at his best when he was 
closest to Faulkner. J. D. Scott, writ- 
ing in the April 19, 1952 New States- 
man and Nation, even went so far 
as to say that Styron was perhaps 
engaging in a subtle form of literary 
pastiche. Whatever literary term 1s 
most appropriate, it should be clear 
to every reader that Lie Down in 
Darkness is indebted to Faulkner for 
several of its characters, for its prin- 
cipal symbolic effects, and for its 
stylistic pace. 

It is a novel about Southern de- 
generacy and the falling apart of an 
unprincipled world. Milton Loftis re- 
ceived the following Faulknerian 
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heritage from his father which tor- 
mented the few non-alcoholic mo- 
ments im an otherwise dissipated 
manhood: 


My father told me when I went 
barreling off to the University, “Son,” 
he said, “you don’t have to be a camp- 
follower of reaction but always re- 
member where you came from, the 
ground is bloody and full of guilt 
where you were born and you must 
tread a long narrow path toward 
your destiny. If the crazy sideroads 
start to beguile you, son, take at 
least a backward glance at Monti- 
cello.” You see ... (Lie Down in 
Darkness, New York, Signet Books, 
1960, pp. 69-70.) 


Loftis is, in a sense, the Jamesian 
“focus of narration” in this novel 
which abounds in frequent changes in 
point of view. Events seem to ricochet 
off his blurred view of a series of oc- 
currences which he only partly un- 
derstands. While he stands at the 
structural center of the novel, we do 
not always see events through his 
eyes. Styron seems to have learned 
from the Faulkner of Absalom, 
Absalom! how to have the story fil- 
tered through several sensibilities, each 
in turn advancing the action and 
clearing up certain of the complica- 
tions. Loftis’ wife Helen, with her 
unflinching moral sense, gives a puri- 
tanical view of the events which her 
husband would be incapable of. The 
minister, Carey Carr, with a character- 
istic “air of cherubic vacancy and 
bloodlessness,” can add detachment to 
Helen’s view and give still another 
version. All of this is achieved through 
third-person narrative with an omnis- 
cient Styron lending his own presence 
and dignity to the proceedings. Only 
once does Styron completely refine 
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himself out of existence and that is 
when Peyton, the wayward daughter, 
pronounces words of self-destruction 
in a frantic, illogically ordered suicide 
monologue. This is the only genuine 
stream-of-consciousness writing in a 
novel which is in most ways tradi- 
tional. 


As one reads Peyton’s soliloquy, 
one is struck by J. D. Scott’s remark 
that much of Lie Down in Darkness 
is clever pastiche. As Peyton broods 
on her clock, one is forcibly re- 
minded of Quentin Compson’s ob- 
session with his watch which Faulkner 
described as “the mausoleum of all 
hope and desire”: 


I couldn’t think for a minute, think- 
ing that the bank was full of money, 
my money, but then I remembered: 
all that which Bunny sent me on my 
birthday I'd spent, and I remembered 
the phonograph I had bought, and all 
the records, and the Benrus clock, 
my womb all jeweled and safe; it cost 
$39.95. Too much for a clock but I 
just knew it had to be a good one, 
and pretty, with fine turning hands: 
somewhere in the play someone said 
the bawdy hand of the hour is on 
the prick of noon. I peeked into my 
handbag; Harry’s was just right. Once 
he asked me who took my maiden- 
head and I said a bicycle seat named 
Dickie Boy: when we lay down that 
afternoon I heard Papegeno singing 
in my sleep and I dreamed of dancers 
on a green fantastic Jawn and sand 
and pyramids; it was the first time 
I ever dreamed of birds, they came 
sedately across the sand, and when 
we woke up Dickie Boy couldn’t get 
in. I looked; my clock was safe. 


(p. 329) 


Her monologue continues for another 
forty pages before she makes her 
suicide leap. The clock recurs with the 
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consistency of a Wagnerian leitmotiv 
and in some way mirrors Peyton’s 
distrust of time. The passage has no 
logical unity; it depends on free as- 
sociation. This is stream-of-conscious- 
ness writing, but written at a period 
when it was no longer fashionable to 
emulate Joyce and Faulkner. One can 
feel only that Styron is so intrigued 
with the method that he cannot resist 
using it; even if he must engage in 
genial pastiche. Peyton’s mind, in the 
above passage, wanders more errati- 
cally than Faulkner’s Quentin Comp- 
son or than Joyce’s Molly Bloom (the 
two monologuists most frequently 
mentioned as models for Peyton’s 
soliloquy). Money suggests birthday 
which recalls the purchase of an ex- 
pensive clock. The hands on the 
clock remind Peyton of a line from 
Romeo and Juliet pronounced by 
Mercutio. This in turn produces 
several sexual associations which tend 
to be linked with birds through 
Mozart’s Papageno (misspelled in 
Peyton’s monologue) who made his 
living by catching birds. The passage 
ends with a return to the clock. The 
succession of associations, organized 
about the purchase of a clock, seems 
to be experienced by the preconscious 
—the level of awareness of Peyton’s 
entire fifty-page monologue. There is 
a kind of poetical arrangement of 
ingredients organized about a central 
metaphor which suggests the inter- 
play of imagery in the partly con- 
scious mind. (The whole history of 
stream-of-consciousness writing has 
illustrated that the more removed the 
mind is from consciousness the closer 
it is to clusters of images and to 


poetry.) 
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This passage is fairly typical of the © 


entire sequence of Peyton’s mono- 
logue. The image of the clock recurs 
as does the reference to birds; the 
latter is especially evident as the 
monologue reaches its final crescendo 
with Peyton preparing her suicide 
leap: 
Perhaps I shall rise at another time, 
though I lie down in darkness and 
have my light in ashes. I turn in the 
room, see them come across the tiles, 
dimly fluffing their 
wings, I think: my poor flightless 
birds, have you suffered without 
soaring on this earth? Come then and 
fly. And they move on past me 
through the darkening sands, awkward 
and gentle, rustling their feathers: 
come then and fly. And so it happens 
treading past to touch my boiling 
skin—one whisper of feathers is all— 
and so I see them go—oh my Christ!— 
one by one ascending my flightless 
birds through the suffocating night, 
toward paradise. I am dying, Bunny, 
dying. But you must be proper. I 
say, oh pooh. Oh pooh. Must be 
proper. Oh most a Powerful. 
Oh most Powerful. 
Oh must. 
(p. 368) 


This passage uses many of the in- 
gredients of the other except that 
here the central metaphor is the birds. 
Peyton’s mind is also more constant 
as it manages to concentrate more 
completely on the single image. The 
reference to sand is also a reminder 
of the earlier passage. The alliterative 
note on which this section ends, as 
Peyton’s monologue trails off before 
her suicide leap, is further reminder 
of the poetic qualities of the mind 
released from the tensions of thought 
and depending on unrelieved im- 
pressionism. 
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The remarkable aspect of Peyton’s 
monologue is its curious suspension 
in the midst of a novel which is other- 
wise fairly orthodox. Styron reverts 
to third person for the final pages 
of his novel, using the additional 
Faulknerian note of ending it with a 
Negro Revivalist gathering. Why this 
one concession to a method which 
was widely used during the Twenties 
and Thirties and which seemed to 
disappear afterwards is difficult to 
explain. Perhaps Lie Down in Dark- 
mess, in this sense, is another Don 
Quixote or Rape of the Lock. Tales 
of chivalry and heroic poetry, 
as literary forms, were virtually 
mocked out of existence by Cervantes 
and Pope in the same way that Styron 
seems intent on mirroring the ex- 
haustion of the stream-of-conscious- 
ness method. Peyton’s monologue does 
seem out of joint both with the rest 
of the novel and with the “new 
literature” of the Fifties. In Styron’s 
skillful hands the time piece or clock, 
the favorite symbol of the Bergsonian 
novel,’ seems also through its overuse 
to suggest the end of a kind of fiction. 


Styron and Literary Trends 


It is no exaggeration to say that the 
Fifties ushered in a new kind of novel. 
Norman Mailer, in an essay “The 
White Negro,” used the term Ameri- 
can Existentialist to indicate a coun- 
terpart to the Sartrean and Kafkaesque 


*Bergson’s theory of psychological time has 
had its literary equivalence in Proust’s “special 
moments,” in Joyce’s “epiphanies,” in Virginia 
Woolf’s temporalizing of space, in Faulkner's 
displacement of chronology. Each of these 
stream-of-consciousness writers has made 
elaborate use of timepieces: witness Big Ben 
in Mrs. Dalloway and Quentin’s watch in 
The Sound and the Fury. 
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novel of disengagement. David Steven- 
son, writing in The Nation, admirably 
expressed the same notion: “Structur- 
ally their novels exist in the individual 
intensity of a series of moments in the 
lives of their characters rather than 
in a progression of events toward a 
sharply defined denouement.”’ Sal- 
inger seems to be concentrating his 
efforts on giving us unrelated “mo- 
ments” in the history of the Glass 
family—each detached from time. 
There is none of the saga treatment 
which the Victorians were fond of 
giving, nor even the full blown falling 
n of a world which Proust chroni- 
cled. The French writers of the Fifties, 
those variously referred to as Chosistes 
and L’Ecole du Regard, are also offer- 
ing a concerted rebellion against the 
chronicle novel and the stream-of- 
consciousness novel. Alain Robbe- 
Grillet, Nathalie Sarraute, Michel 
Butor—the best known practitioners 
of the nouveau roman—favor a kind 
of disjointed fiction, loosely structured, 
with an inverted time scheme. They 
seem to have emptied the novel of 
content in the traditional sense and 
have argued for a new sense of space 
in fiction. They have used watches 
and clocks with the same symbolic 
insistency as Proust, Faulkner, and 
Virginia Woolf, but somehow the 
timepieces in their novels are in a 
state of disrepair. Robbe-Grillet’s 
pretagonist in The Voyeur is an un- 
successful watch salesman who iron- 
ically misses his boat because he has 
not taken proper account of the time. 
The detective in his still untranslated 
Les Gommes operates through most 
of the novel with a watch which has 
stopped. Time, in these works, ceases 


*See “Fiction’s Unfamiliar Face,” 
187 (November 1, 1958), p. 307. 


Nation, 
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to be the one saving grace in a world 
of anarchy and chaos which it was 
in the Bergsonian novel. 

This is the literary ambiance which 
must be acknowledged by anyone 
writing fiction today. It is clear that 
Styron has carefully considered the 
new commitments of the writer both 
from his occasional critical statements 
and from the long delay between Lie 
Down in Darkness and his second 
full-length novel, Set This House on 
Fire (1960). As has been pointed out 
by Maxwell Geismar and others, 
Styron’s immediate success with Lie 
Down in Darkness did not prompt him 
to rush into print with just any un- 
published literary document which 
might have been littered with cobwebs 
in a forsaken attic. He resisted the 
temptation which Kerouac and Mailer 
have succumbed to repeatedly in the 
past few years. What Styron has given 
us instead of a quasi-literary Doctor 
Sax or Deer Park is a long period of 
calculated waiting which resulted in 
a timely novella, The Long March 
(1953), occasional critical writings in 
connection with the Paris Review, 
and several interview statements. 


Lie Down in Darkness made him 
an important enough novelist to com- 
mand interest in his few published 
remarks about literature. He has said 
on several occasions that his working 
habits demand the patience of a Flau- 
bert; in the Paris Review interview, 
for example, he said: “I average two- 
and-a-half or three pages a day, long- 
hand on yellow sheets.” He insists on 
the inviolability of technique in the 
novel: he will accept no substitutes 
for stylistic integrity, careful struc- 
ture, and “round” characters. He has 
set himself up as a spokesman for his 
own generation of writers. He is 
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perhaps a bit too hopeful when he 

says: 
Yes, can and will produce literature 
equal to that of any other generation, 
especially that of the twenties. It 
was probably rash to say, but I don’t 
see any reason to recant. For instance, 
I think those “signs in the air” are 
apparent from just three first novels, 
those being From Here to Eternity, 
The Naked and the Dead, and Other 
Voices, Other Rooms. 
(Writers at Work: The Paris Review 
Interviews, New York, Viking, 1958, 
p. 279.) 


He has, finally, made abundantly clear 
his position on literary criticism. He 
stated his position for the first time 
in his “Letter to an Editor” which 
prefaced the first number of the Paris 
Review. He reviewed his claim and 
reinforced it in an article in Harper’s 
Bazaar when he insisted that there is 
only a limited place for criticism in 
the Paris Review. As he reminisces 
about the early policy of the magazine, 
he mentions with telling effect: 


Only one major question of policy 
was settled during these early sessions: 
that criticism, so long the staple and 
wearying product of the little maga- 
zines, would, if it appeared at all in 
the Paris Review, be placed where it 
belonged—in the very back. 

(“The Paris Review,” Harper’s Bazaar, 
87, August 1953, p. 122.) 


But clearly the most important 
effort of the years between Lie Down 
in Darkness and Set This House on 
Fire is The Long March which was 
originally published in Discovery No. 
I but has since received more perma- 
nent form as a Modern Library paper- 
back. This novella is a contribution 
to the literature of violence and is 
comparable in scope, despite its length, 
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to almost any of the more ambitious 
literary reactions to World War Il 
or Korea. Maxwell Geismar was cor- 
rect in calling it “a propaganda tale, 
embodying that ‘individual’ protest 
which William Styron believes to be 
so hopeless today.”* It concerns a 
forced march in the Marine Corps, 
involving mainly reserve personnel 
called back because of the Korean 
conflict. Colonel Templeton, a career 
officer, arranges the “little walk” 
through the heat of the Carolina sum- 
mer with the intention “of inculcating 
a sort of group esprit.” Lieutenant 
Culver, the point-of-view character, 
despite his involuntary status in the 
Corps, agrees to most of the Colonel’s 
severe measures. But another reserve 
officer, Captain Mannix, offers a run- 
ing protest which ends in probable 
tetanus, insubordination, and a very 
certain court martial. Captain Mannix 
interests us most because he offers the 
extreme reaction, because it is his 
world which falls apart at the seams. 
We get a hint that this is meant to be 
more than a personal tragedy in a 
Carolina setting in passages such as 
the following: 


In the morbid, comfortless light they 
were like classical Greek masks, made 
of chrome or tin, reflecting an almost 
theatrical disharmony: the Colonel’s 
fleeting grin sculpted cleanly and 
prettily in the unshadowed air above 
the Captain’s darkened, downcast 
face where, for a flicker of a second, 
something outraged and agonized was 
swiftly graven and swiftly scratched 
out. 

(The Long March, New York, Ran- 
dom House, 1956, p. 29.) 


'See American Moderns (New York: Hill 
and Wang, 1958), pp. 249-250. 
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The ending reminds one a bit of the 
final section of Lie Down in Darkness; 
a Negro voice has the final say and 
seems to reinforce the sense of en- 
durance and survival.‘ 


Set This House on Fire 


Styron’s second big book had all 
the effect of anticipated surprise when 
it arrived finally in the spring of 1960. 
The New Yorker which had given 
Lie Down in Darkness a grudging 
notice in its “Briefly Noted” column 
offered Set This House on Fire the 
lead review in the June 4 issue and 
significantly turned it over to one of 
its company of faithful, Donald Mal- 
colm. Critique, a critical journal con- 
cerned with modern fiction, devoted 
one-half of its Summer 1960 number 
to Styron—with special attention to 
his new novel. 


Set This House on Fire has already, 
six months after publication, inspired 
the most opposed kinds of reaction. 
Richard Foster, writing in Critique, 
speaks of it as an “orgy of commerce,” 
insists on the Hollywood directed 
“Cineramic shape,” and ingeniously 
connects it characters with a long 
succession of fictional creatures which 
includes such unlikely bedfellows as 
Holden Caulfield, Nick Carraway, 
and Humbert Humbert. Charles Fen- 
ton, writing in the South Atlantic 
Quarterly, on the contrary, is unspar- 


“Endure” is a key word also for William 
Faulkner. It is the last word of his appendix 
to The Sound and the Fury and also appears 
frequently in his 1950 Nobel Prize Address. 
Styron has used the word in an important 


context in “The Prevalence of Wonders” 
(Nation, 176, May 2, 1953, p. 371), “One must 
end a credo on the word ‘endure’, but I 
think we will do just that—Americans and 
Italians and Frenchmen, in spite of all those 
who threaten us momentary harm.” 
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ing in his praise: “. . . Set This House 
on Fire is the American novel which 
most completely delivers the 1950's 
to us... .” The latter appraisal 
seems to be the more useful, at least 
as a springboard for further critical 
speculation. 

Set This House on Fire is entirely 
symptomatic of the a new 
type of novel. Styron falls back on 
the single narrator, Peter Leverett, 
who seems to represent him in the 
novel although he does not in any 
sense have the assured omniscience of 
the novelist. Leverett gropes as franti- 
cally for a solution as the detached 
observers in Henry James (like Fleda 
Vetch) who get increasingly drawn 
into a situation which is not of their 
making. Leverett’s White Protestant, 
Virginia background does not equip 
him especially well for the moment 
of violence in the small Italian town of 
Sambuco. But he does seek out evi- 
dence and makes criminal inquiries 
with the relentless insistency of the 
Simenon detective. 

Leverett gets involved with two 
very different types of Americans. One 
is a former prep school friend, Mason 
Flagg, whose profligate ways have 
caused an unending series of scandals. 
Leverett reviews in the first half of 
the novel, with almost clinical con- 
sistency, the various misdemeanors of 
Flagg which would be worthy of any 
psychiatric case book: rape, veiled in- 
cestuous feelings towards his mother, 
mythomania, exaggerated sexual tend- 
encies, possession of elaborate erotica. 
Leverett follows his career with un- 
divided interest from their first meet- 
ing in a Virginia prep school through 
Flagg’s assault on an Italian girl and 
his subsequent death. The second half 
of the novel is the slow, deliberate 
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piecing together of the Sambuco 
episode with the help of the second 
American, the long-expatriated-recent- 
ly-repatriated Cass Kinsolving. Cass’s 
story reaffirms the evil of Mason Flagg 
and explains his own part in the rape 
and murder. 

Each of the two parts of the novel 
has its characteristic pace and tone. 
The first section seems to be written 
with considerable remove from the 
person of Mason Flagg. Leverett 
views Flagg with a sense of unreality, 
almost as if he were part of some 
mythic framework. His attempts at 
uncovering the hidden Flagg are much 
like Theseus’ journey through the lab- 
yrinth which houses the feared 
Minotaur. Leverett gives us piecemeal 
and unchronological glimpses which 
are always colored with the insubstan- 
tial and imagined: 

Maybe you recollect that dream 
of betrayal which I described early 
in this story—of the murderous friend 
who came tapping at my window. 
Somehow when again I recall that 
dream and then remember Mason at 
this moment, I am made conscious 
of another vision—half-dream, half- 
fantasy—which has haunted me ever 
since I left Sambuco. 

It goes like this: I have taken a 

icture of a friend with one of those 

olaroid cameras. While waiting for 
the required minute to elapse I have 
wandered into another room, and 
there I pull out the print all fresh 
and glossy. “Ha!” or “Well!” or 

“Look!” I call out expectantly to the 

other room. Yet as I bend down to 

examine the picture, I find there, 
not my friend at all but the face of 
some baleful and unearthly monster. 

And there is only silence from the 

other room. 

(Set This House on Fire, New York, 

Random House, 1960, p. 124.) 
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Mason Flagg, in this first section, is 
no more than a succession of fleeting 
images etched in myth and legend. 

The second section is more intro- 
spective. We are allowed systematic 
glimpses into Cass Kinsolving’s mind 
as we follow for sustained periods the 
workings of his consciousness. The 
framework is the Faulknerian-type 
colloquy: the exchange between two 
people intent on clearing up a com- 
plicated problem. Although Leverett 
retains the titular role of narrator the 
second part is mostly Kinsolving’s 
own story and in his own words and 
gestures. Some of his most intimate 
thoughts are revealed through diary 
notations which have the truncated 
quality of stream-of-consciousness 
writing. (The presence of these note- 
book jottings, with the clipped, illogi- 
cally ordered phrasing, seems more 
natural here than Peyton’s monologue 
did in Lie Down in Darkness.) 

The structure of Set This House on 
Fire, as several critics have already 
suggested,® is that of the detective 
story. The solution is judiciously 
withheld until the end. Peter Leverett 
dons the inappropriate costume of the 
amateur sleuth and manages to piece 
together the details of the rape and 
murder. The surprise ending that Ma- 
son Flagg—inevitably the chief suspect 
in any tale of sexual excess—is not the 
rapist and murderer of Francesca has 
a somewhat false and improbable ring. 
The village idiot has never been a 
convincing suspect so when we dis- 
cover that he is the guilty party we 
wonder why so much energy has been 
expended to make us loathe Mason 
Flagg. Sartre has something to say 


‘See, for example, Abraham Rothberg’s 
“Styron’s Appointment in Sambuco,” the New 
Leader (July 4-11, 1960), p. 26. 


= 
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about the improbable nature of what 
he calls “an anti-novel that reads like 
a detective story.”® Perhaps Styron is 
writing just this kind of novel and 
Set This House on Fire should be 
linked with the fiction of Nathalie 
Sarraute, Alain Robbe-Grillet, Michel 
Butor, and perhaps even Samuel 
Beckett—which often tend to be, in 
Sartre’s words, “a parody on the 
novel of ‘quest.’” Nathalie Sar- 
raute’s “detectives” go through all 
the appropriate motions but usually 
discover that the money has not been 
stolen at all or no crime has been com- 
mitted; the accustomed detective 
motifs fall gracefully to pieces in her 
novels. Alain Robbe-Grillet’s char- 
acters tend to become implausible 
murderers because of ironical twists in 
circumstances. Michel Butor’s crea- 
tures often piece together ingenious 
crimes which have more basis in fancy 
than in fact. Beckett’s people are 
usually involved in some quest or 
search which inevitably comes to 
nothing. Although we do have a 
double murder in Set This House on 
Fire—the village idiot kills Francesca 
and Cass Kinsolving kills Flagg—the 
circumstances and solution have a kind 
of droll, unlikely setting. The Fascist 
policeman, Luigi, who offers Cass 
absolution from the murder he com- 
mitted by declaring Flagg’s death to 
be a suicide, seems almost to be an 
ironical portrait of the Agatha Chris- 
tie or Georges Simenon detective who 
never mixes philosophy and moral 
sermonizing with murder. In the end, 
one must think of Set This House on 
Fire as part of this new detective 
literature devised almost in caricature 


“See Jean-Paul Sartre’s preface to Nathalie 
Sarraute’s Portrait of a Man Unknown (New 
York: Braziller, 1958), p. viii. 
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of the straight, unpretentious murder 
mystery." 

Together with this seems to go a 
certain presentument about place. 
Sambuco assumes an eerie importance, 
almost as if evil things were destined 
to happen there. It is certainly no 
accident that Styron should open his 
novel with a page-long description of 
the village. Styron’s words about it 
are curiously revealing. He speaks of 
it as being: “Aloof upon its precipice, 
remote and beautifully difficult of 
access, it is a model of invulnerabil- 
ity ...” and as being “proudly, even 
unfairly, preserved, like someone fit 
and sturdy among a group of maimed, 
wasted veterans.” This is the kind of 
appreciation of landscape which sug- 
gests more than just physical appeal. 
It is somewhat the way Proust spoke 
of his beloved Balbec and Venice— 
places which enter his novel with al- 
most the importance of characters. 
Mason Flagg had committed every 
variety of sexual excess before he 
came to Sambuco: the rape during his 
prep school days; the orgies in Green- 
wich Village. But he seemed strangely 
destined to pay for his sins, most of 
them committed earlier, in this small, 
idyllically situated Italian town. It 
were almost as if Sambuco had become 
the agent of retribution. But more 
than this, we are made to feel through- 
out the novel the contrast in place 
between Sambuco and _ Leverett’s 
native Port Warwick (which has be- 


(Continued on page 192) 


‘Colin Wilson’s recent Ritual in the Dark 
is another attempt at reshaping the conven- 
tional detective story. Wilson has recast the 
Jack the Ripper theme in twentieth century 
dress. One of the two central characters, 
Austin Nunne, has a great deal in common 
with Mason Flagg except that Austin turns 
out to be the murderer. 


The Two Jobs of English Teachers 


_ Fred H. Stocking 


No one will be surprised to discover that Professor Stocking considers the 
teaching of writing and the teaching of literature to be the two most important 
jobs of the English teacher. But the approaches to these jobs will be stimulating 
to teachers at all levels. Dr. Stocking is a professor of English at Williams 
College.‘ This article is based on a talk given at the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Teachers of English last September. 


E EnciisH teachers have two 

jobs. Our first job is utilitarian. 
The English language is a delicate and 
powerful tool; we must therefore 
carefully train our students in the 
tricky skills which are necessary for 
the deft and accurate use of this com- 
plicated, dangerous, and beautiful in- 
strument. We teach our students to 
watch their spelling, and to insert 
commas when they want their readers 
to pause, semicolons or periods when 
they want their readers to stop; we 
teach them to use complete sentences 
for expressing complete thoughts, and 
to obey the rules of grammar. For 
we want our students to speak and 
write clearly and correctly whether 
they are talking about satellites, foot- 
ball, elections, or Macbeth. 


Unfortunately there is some con- 
fusion about what we mean by this 
word “correct.” Let me illustrate this 
confusion by citing an impromptu 
theme written just one year ago dur- 
ing the first week of the fall semester 
by a boy whom I shall call Johnnie, a 
very ordinary student in a very ordi- 
nary ninth grade class. 


A Woopcuuck Hunt 


On August 13, I decided to go 
woodchuck hunting with my older 
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brother. It was about 6:30 p. m. when 
we reached the vacant lot where we 
planned to hunt. I had three bullets 
in my pocket and a 22 single-shot 
rifle. 

My brother and I decided to split 
up and meet back at our house. 

The sun was starting to set by the 
time I saw a brownish red object near 
a clump of dead grass. I drew closer, 
and soon I saw a woodchuck. 

I pulled my gun up slowly and 
aimed. The woodchuck started to 
run. I squeezed the trigger, then I 
heard a sharp crack. The bullet had 
hit a purple gray pine tree just above 
the woodchuck. The woodchuck had 
made it to his refuge. 

I walked over to where I thought 
the woodchuck had a hole. There sure 
enough was a big hole with another 
hole beside it. 

I checked one of the holes and 
didn’t see nothing. So I checked the 
other hole and didn’t see nothing. I 
walked away and was just about to 
leave the place when I turned and 
saw a small head poking into the 
sunlight. 

Slowly I reached for a bullet and 
started to put it into the gun. The 
bullet had re out of my hand and 
fallen to e ground. Quickly I 
reached for the last bullet I had. I 
put it into the gun and was waiting 
for the animal to come out. 
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Soon the animal come out of the 
hole. It wasn’t a woodchuck I saw 
standing near the entrance to the 
hole, it was a skunk. The skunk 
started for me when I shot my last 
shot and missed. The skunk kept 
on coming faster, faster and faster. 
I turned around and ran as fast as I 
could go, right down through the 
lot. The skunk could really run be- 
cause when I turned around to see 
where he was, he was about twenty- 
five feet behind me, still running. 
There was a tree just ahead of me 
so I ran just as fast as my legs would 
carry me for that tree. 

The next thing I knew I was in 
that tree with that skunk below. 

Then my brother was coming 
through the lot and I yelled as loud 
as I could. My brother come a 
running and when he saw me in 
that tree with that skunk below he 
started laughing. 

Finally he stopped his laughing and 
took a shot at the skunk. The skunk 
turned and ran away. 


Now this, in my opinion, is a per- 
feetly competent impromptu _narra- 
tive essay. The chronology is clear. 
The visual details are precise: e.g., the 
brownish-red object near a clump of 
dead grass; or the purple-grey pine 
trunk. The psychological detail is al- 
so accurate; the notation of how the 
brownish-red object gradually defined 
itself as a woodchuck or the exact re- 
cording of how, in his excitement, the 
boy was trying to insert in his gun a 
bullet which had already slipped out 
of his hand. 


The paragraphing makes good sense. 
And the pace of the sentences nearly 
always corresponds nicely to the 
speed of the action being described. 
This boy definitely has a rudimentary 
feeling for style. 
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But this essay was flunked—given a 
flat E—and sent to me as an example 
of the horrible writing which turns 
up in high schools. Why was it 
flunked? Because Johnnie used incor- 
rect grammar: “I didn’t see nothing.” 
Furthermore, scarcely one word in the 
essay was correctly spelled; every- 
thing was phonetic. “Aim” was a-m-e. 
“Where” was w-h-a-i-r, “purple” was 
p-u-r-p-u-l, etc. 

I have had a lively argument with 
Johnnie’s teacher, who happens to be 
a close friend of mine. I said I would 
give this paper a high grade, offer to 
publish it in the school paper, and 
explain to Johnnie that before publica- 
tion he had better clean up the spell- 
ing and grammar because of certain 
attitudes people have toward these 
things. 

Balance in Evaluating Writing 


What I would try to make clear to 
Johnnie is the difference between “in- 
correct” grammar or spelling, and in- 
correct mathematics. A mistake in 
mathematics (7 + 4 = 12) usually 
means a failure in communication or 
a violation of truth; but only rarely 
does a mistake in spelling or grammar 
interfere with communication or vio- 
late the truth. (Once in a while, yes; 
but only once in a while.) The incor- 
rectness is primarily social, not seman- 
tic; to say “he don’t” is incorrect in 
the same sense—and only in the same 
sense—that wearing overalls to church 
on Sunday is “incorrect.” Your reli- 
gious beliefs may be perfectly sound, 
and in fact you may be much more 
devout than the well-dressed man next 
to you; but if you wear overalls you 
will be frowned upon. 

I think it is very important for 
Johnnie to know about the clothes, 
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the manners, the spelling, and the 
grammar that society demands of its 
so-called “educated” citizens. But I also 
think he should realize that bad gram- 
mar does not necessarily interfere with 
clarity of expression. We all have our 
favorite illustrations of this truth; my 
own is the perfectly clear sentence: 
“If I'd a knew that you’d a wanted to 
of went, I'd saw that you’d a got ta 
git ta go.” 

I do think that it is primarily our 
job as English teachers to make 
Johnny aware of linguistic “correct- 
ness” as our society defines it, and to 
make him aware of the sharp distinc- 
tion between these mechanical matters 
of decorum and other, intellectually 
far more vital, aspects of prose style. 
But I do not think it is primarily the 
job of English teachers to deal with 
the student, a high school senior whom 
I shall call Joe, who started an essay 


with the following paragraph: 


Way HAMLET TREAT OPHELIA 
Tue Way He Does? 


There are many aspects of Hamlet’s 
treatment of Ophelia. This is one of 
the problems on which the story 
concentrates for interpretation. I be- 
lieve Hamlet loved Ophelia because 
if he hadn’t, Ophelia wouldn’t have 
received worse unkindness from him 
than she did from the other members 
of Hamlet’s family. Often times when 
one has tremendous problems, such 
as those Hamlet had, he is apt to 
say and to do unkind things to the 
ones he loves most, because he knows 
that other people will not take it. 
Ophelia’s reaction to this sorrow was 
much silence. 


Joe clearly needs a lot of help. He 
must learn, first, to explain just what 
he is going to discuss. His title is, 
“Why Does Hamlet Treat Ophelia 
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the Way He Does?” His first job, 
then, is to state how Hamlet does treat 
her. Next he should define the parti-. 
cular problem he will discuss. Is it 
Hamlet’s psychological motivation? Is 
it the playwright’s artistic use of the 
Hamlet-Ophelia relationship in the 
play as a whole? Or what? Joes says 
this problem—whatever it is—has many 
aspects. How many will he discuss? 
What are they? He should name or 
identify these aspects. Joe needs to 
learn what an issue is, how to state it, 
and how to stick to it. And he must 
learn the rudiments of logic. He 
argues that Hamlet loves Ophelia. His 
reasoning is as follows: Hamlet treats 
Ophelia worse than other people in his 
family do. People in love often behave 
badly toward the beloved, especially 
when they have difficult problems on 
their minds. Therefore Hamlet is in 
love. Joe needs to learn that such 
reasoning is not only questionable, but 
that it may not be the proper sort of 
reasoning to use when studying a 
literary text. 


Now Joe happens to use fairly 
respectable grammar, and his spelling 
is impeccable. But if I had space to 
include the rest of his theme, you 
would see that he not only has not 
clearly defined his problem, but he has 
not planned his discussion so as to 
develop his ideas in a coherent pat- 
tern of organization. He must learn 
how to do these things. But--I repeat— 
these things are not the primary re- 
sponsibility of his English teacher. 
They are indeed the responsibilty of 
his English teacher when Joe is writ- 
ing or speaking about Hamlet. But 
they are the responsibility of the his- 
tory teacher when Joe is writing or 
speaking about history, of the science 
teacher when Joe is studying science, 
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and of the social studies teacher when 
Joe is dealing with slum clearance. 


For several years I have been associ- 
ated with Advanced Placement, a pro- 
gram in support of courses which en- 
able superior and diligent students to 
take college work during their senior 
year in high school, and then to enroll 
in sophomore courses in these sub- 
jects when they get to college. One 
of our problems has been to spell 
out exactly what is expected of a 
college sophomore in English. Our 
official document says that, as far 
as his writing is concerned, an enter- 
ing sophomore “demonstrates a high 
level of proficiency in organiza- 
tion. He is aware of the importance of 
organic structure, he distinguishes be- 
tween major parts and subdivisions, 
and he deliberately develops his paper 
with a sense of controlling purpose 
and orderly progression . . . A neat 
pattern of paragraphs, however, can 
never be an acceptable substitute for 
sound logic and solid substance. The 
superior student will make every ef- 
fort to avoid non-sequiturs and redun- 
dancies, to support general statements 
with’ specific to distinguish 
between subjective reactions and ob- 
jective judgments.” 


All-School Responsibility 


I think most college teachers would 
accept this statement, and I think most 
of them would also contend that there 
is nothing in these requirements that 
is the peculiar responsibility of Eng- 
lish teachers. 

This is why I have proposed to the 
director of the Advanced Placement 
Program that if a national Advanced 
Placement examination is to be given 
in composition, this examination 
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should be written by a committee con- 
sisting of: 


(1) a high school social studies 
teacher, 

(2) a high school science teacher, 

(3) a high school principal or as- 
sistant principal, 

(4) a college teacher of history, or 
government, 

(5) acollege teacher of science, and 

(6) a college dean. 


I have also recommended that the 
readers of this examination be chosen 
from the same groups. I want to make 
it perfectly clear that this is my own 
private recommendation; it does not 
necessarily, at this time, reflect the 
opinion of the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board, although I very much 
hope they will agree with me. The 
essence of my argument is something 
that English teachers have known for 
a long time: that composition is not 
a subject, but a set of techniques. 
They are very important techniques, 
but they can be used only in the 
service of a particular subject or a 
specific set of intellectual disciplines. 
Whether a student is developing a 
scientific concept or an interpretation 
of history, whether he is defining the 
purpose of scientific experiment or 
explaining the operation of one 
branch of the government, he must 
present his ideas in a coherent pattern 
of organization, he must think clear- 
ly, he must choose his words with 
care, and he must support his state- 
ments with sound reasoning, as well 
as with evidence that is both reliable 
and appropriate. 

My proposal rests on three assump- 
tions: (1) that essay questions should 
be used somewhere in examinations 
on all subjects, (2) that teachers of 
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all subjects should make the student 
write frequent short papers on specific, 
limited problems, and (3) that teach- 
ers of other subjects than English 
should be capable of criticizing not 
merely the mechanics of social cor- 
rectness (spelling and grammar), but 
also the far more vital matters of 
structure, lucidity, and accuracy. 
These three assumptions are easily 
defended. We English teachers are 
vividly aware of the limitations of the 
objective, multiple-choice test. We 
know there is a tremendous difference 
between recognizing a correct answer 
and formulating a sound answer in 
one’s own words, we understand the 
eee difference between, on the one 
and, the ability to think something 
out in a coherent pattern of sentences 
and paragraphs, and, on the other 
hand, the ability to outsmart the 
clever fellow who concocts these five 
multiple choices, one of which is 
dead wrong, one of which looks right 
but isn’t, one of which really is right, 
and the other two of which are silly. 
Many administrators have already 
challenged my view that teachers of 
all subjects must be capable of criti- 
cizing not only the social amenities 
of spelling and grammar but the more 
significant phenomena of accuracy, 
paragraphing, and coherent organiza- 
tion. “Why!” they say, “Our social 
studies teachers are often—well, foot- 
ball coaches who couldn’t recognize 
a complete sentence if they saw one.” 
My reply is always the same: “Your 
fixed curriculum clearly assumes that 
the mastery of composition is an in- 


dispensable ingredient of an educated: 


man. Why should you demand some- 
thing of your students which you do 
not demand of your faculty? If you 
have uneducated men on your faculty, 
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you'd better make them get busy and 
learn.” 


The Second Job 


Our second job is non-utilitarian: 
it is devoted to useless activity and 
for this very reason it is—in my opinion 
—more important than our first job. 
I must explain what I mean by “use- 
less,” and I think immediately of 
upper-class ladies, perhaps Southern 
aristocratic ladies, who have been 
brought up to be beautiful and gra- 
cious but who do not know how 
to plow, to cook, to vacuum-clean, to 
keep accounts, to correct themes in 
English or any other subject, or do 
much of anything practical. 


If you are a gentleman and find 
yourself confronted by such a beauti- 
ful lady, you do not immediately 
condemn her for her lack of technical 
training; the fact that she is unable 
to plow or to operate a vacuum 
cleaner or correct papers is a matter 
of minor importance. Your only im- 
pulses are to admire her, to celebrate 
her, and to share her tastes. And what 
are her tastes? 

Well, she puts a great premium on 
manners—on what she likes to call 
the “art of living.” She enjoys be- 
havior that is controlled, self-con- 
scious, and patterned, behavior that is 
elegantly artificial whether in hunt- 
ing, courting, dining, or dancing. She 
is given to fancy gowns, pleasing 
postures, and formal conversation. She 
is delighted by symmetry and balance, 
neatness and precision. In short, she 
likes ceremony. 


It happens that one of my favorite 
poems concerns one of these ladies. 
It is written to sound like an epitaph, 
for the lady has just died. It is a 
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formal and ceremonious poem, and its 
artificially extends even to its lan- 
guage, which is occasionally archaic. 
In the last of the four stanzas, for in- 
stance, the speaker momentarily turns 
away from the particular lady who 
has died and addresses all such ladies, 
saying, “Sweet ladies, long may ye 
bloom, and toughly I hope ye may 
thole”—thole being an old word mean- 
to endure, or bear up. Here is the 
poem: 
Here lies a lady of beauty and high 
degree. 
Of chills and fever she died, of 
fever and chills, 
The delight of her husband, her aunts, 
an infant of three, 
And of medicos marveling sweetly 
on her ills. 


For either she burned, and her confi- 
dent eyes would blaze, 

And her fingers fly in a manner to 
puzzle their heads— 

What was she making? Why nothing; 
she sat in a maze 

Of old scraps of laces snipped into 
curious shreds— 


Or this would pass, and the light 
of her fire decline 

Till she lay discouraged and cold, 
as a thin stalk white and blown, 

And would not open her eyes, to 
kisses, to wine; 

The sixth of these states was her last; 
the cold settled down. 


Sweet ladies, long may ye bloom, and 
toughly I hope ye may thole, 

But was she not lucky? In flowers 
and lace and mourning, 

In love and great honor we bade God 
rest her soul 

After six little spaces of chill, and 
six of burning.* 

(John Crowe Ransom) 


*From The Selected Poems of John Crowe 
Ransom. Reprinted by permission of Alfred A. 
Knopf. 
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What most impresses the speaker in 
this poem is the ceremonious way in 
which the lady has died. Her very 
disease was like a formal dance. We 
immediately learn that she died of 
fever and chills. The second stanza 
is then devoted to her fever, the 
third concerns her chills, and the 
final stanza says that she was for- 
tunate, because her death and burial 
were just the sort that such ladies 
appreciate. She was lucky, in fact, for 
two reasons: first, because her friends 
and neighbors paid their respects to 
her in an elaborately ceremonious 
funeral (“In flowers and lace and 
mourning,/In love with great honor 
we bade God rest her soul”), and 
second, because of the way in which 
she died, “After six little spaces of 
chill, and six of burning.” Her illness 
was not only symmetrical, it was 
orderly, neat, and precise. It was a 
ceremonious illness. Her way of dying 
was a nice symbol of her way of living. 

Now there are two possible reac- 
tions to all this: you can respect it, 
genuinely appreciating the fitness of 
her ritualistic manner of dying; or you 
can find it rather silly. And what I 
like about this poem is that the speaker 
clearly communicates both of these 
reactions. He is sympathetic to the 
lady, yet he is quite aware that it is 
possible to see all these goings-on as 
rather comical. It is psychologically 
quite possible to experience both at- 
titudes simultaneously, and the poem 
very clearly communicates both at- 
titudes. 

But why read this poem? Why 
study it? Why teach it? 

I do read, study, and teach this 
poem, and I feel just fine about what 
I do. In fact I feel that I am up to 
something far more significant when 
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I deal with this poem than when I 
deal with a student’s paragraphs, sen- 
tences, or spelling. Let me put this 
another way: my concern with his 
ability to express himself clearly and 
coherently is somehow important as 
a means to something else; but the 
study of this poem is somehow impor- 
tant as a means to nothing else. 

The popular view of our two jobs 
as English teachers is that composition 
is of first importance. After all, the 
ability to express yourself clearly and 
persuasively is necessary whether you 
go into business, law, government, or 
medicine. No matter how brilliant 
your ideas may be, you must always 
be able to present them lucidly and 
forcefully if you are to succeed. And 
of course literature, music, and art are 
nice too—if you have the time. 

This view gets the emphasis all 


wrong. I happen to think that the 
arts are ultimately more important 
than anything else. But of course my 
definition of the verb to succeed 1s 
not the popular one. The conventional 
definition of succeed is double; it 
means to rise financially and to rise 


in social status. My definition—and 
your definition—of succeed is to rise 
in your own inner worth as a human 
being. What does this mean? What 
actually happens when you rise, not 
in income or social status, but simply 
as a human being? Well, what happens 
is that you become more like a god. 
What does it mean to be like a god? 
Well, we open the Bible and read the 
first five words: “In the beginning, 
God created. . . .” Thus when man 
either creates or studies the creations 
of ether men, he is being or becoming 
the very best of which he is capable; 
he is beginning to share that inner 
excellence which is most god-like. 


Reasons for Literature Study 


The study of literature has been 
defended in many ways. Some argue 
that literature heightens our moral 
awareness and makes us ethically bet- 
ter men. This may be true, but the 
argument makes me uneasy because I 
have known so many good people 
who read literature badly and so many 
bad people who read literature well. 
Others argue that literature orders 
and organizes our tumultuous inner 
lives and thereby promotes psycho- 
logical health. This argument may also 
be true, but I cannot fully respect 
the conception of literature as a kind 
of psychological medicine. In fact, I 
dislike all arguments which make lit- 
erature a slave to something else— 
whether goodness or health. Still 
others contend that literature is a 
unique and indispensable way of 
knowing or comprehending the world, 
that without literature our under- 
standing of life would be incomplete. 
There is much validity in this position, 
and I wish I had space to develop it 
at length. 


But I also like to defend the study 
of literature on the grounds that 
literary works are a source of pleasure. 
I do this deliberately, because this 
defense is made all too rarely. We too 
often act as though pleasure were 
something shameful, at least in a school 
building constructed with taxpayers’ 
money. When we English teachers 
are called upon to defend what we do, 
we easily fall into the safe and sound 
arguments about good English as nec- 
essary for business success, or we 
make solemn pronouncements about 
the profound cultural significance of 
the Great Ideas which are embodied 
in our literary heritage. But rarely do 
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we stand up and simply say that we 
are teaching our students to have fun. 

Why don’t we do this? Apparently 
it is all right for cigarette-smokers to 
smear the countryside with billboards 
proclaiming the wonders of greater 
“smoking pleasure”; and the air waves 
are clogged with savage thumpings 
which are designed—or so we are told 
—for our “listening pleasure.” But if 
a schoolteacher should publicly pro- 
claim that her chief job in the class- 
room is to cultivate fun, she would 
probably be fired as frivolous and 
irresponsible. 

I think this is wrong. I think fun is 
very important; in fact I take it quite 
seriously. I think it is highly civilized 
for a human being to hear a symphony, 
to see a play, to look at a picture, 
or to read a novel with understanding 
and say, simply, “That’s good! What 
a pleasure!” 

And in support of my position I 
return to Genesis, and those famous 
lines telling how God took pleasure 
in what He had created: “And God 
saw everything that He had made, and 
behold, it was very good,”—not good 
for something, but useless—divinely 
useless in being above and beyond 
mere human, utilitarian purposes; that 
is, being useless in the god-like sense 
of being delightful and valuable for 
its own sake. I have always enjoyed 
the idea of God not only pausing at 
the end of each day to look at and 
revel in His creation, but also pausing 
to praise it. It seems as though God 
took time out every night for a little 
celebration. 

I like to think of literature as a great 
compendium of celebrations. All lit- 
erary works say that life is full of 
wonder, that life deserves our admir- 
ing attention. And this is true even 


of the darkest tragedies, where the 
playwright has not succumbed to his 
emotion or his sense of defeat, but 
has proclaimed and celebrated his very 
despair. 

Of course there are many kinds of 
celebration, and not all of them are of 
equal artistic merit. I want to cite one 
of my favorite celebrations even 
though it is, I must admit, an inferior 
work of art. It originally appeared in 
the Carlisle, Pennsylvania, newspaper, 
the Valley Planter, and it celebrated 
the last trip taken by the trolleycar 
which ran from Carlisle to Holly: 

. . . The line was on North Pine 

Street, just opposite old Hotel Argone. 

Charles Lenhart was the conductor, 

and Norman Leidigh motored it along. 

Bong! Bong! went the gong 
when Norman tramped on it. Along 
went the car with few people 

in it, and groaned and creaked as it 

went 

out the street and, by golly, on reach- 

ing Mt. Holly, for 

it would run nevermore, stopped of 

itself for medicine right in front 

of Doc Snyder’s drugstore. 


I admire this poet’s attitude. There 
is something glorious, something god- 
like, in the zest with which he cele- 
brates this trolley car. But his art-work 
lacks form; it lacks discipline. 


I emphasize this word discipline be- 
cause it is just as important for the 
reader as it is for the writer. When I 
argue that the study of literature is 
important because it brings pleasure, I 
am mot talking about some vague 
emotional or physiological thrill. I 
think a great deal of harm has been 
done by A. E. Housman’s famous dis- 
play of blarney: “Experience has 
taught me when I am shaving of a 
morning,” said Housman, “to keep 
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watch over my thoughts, because, if 
a line of poetry strays into my mem- 
ory, my skin bristles so that the razor 
ceases to act. This particular symptom 
is accompanied by a shiver down the 
spine; there is another which consists 
in a constriction of the throat and a 
precipitation of water to the eyes; 
and there is a third which I can only 
describe by borrowing a phrase from 
one of Keats’ last letters, where he 
says, speaking of Fanny Brawne, 
‘everything that reminds me of her 
goes through me like a spear.’ The 
seat of this sensation is the pit of the 
stomach.” Too many people have in- 
terpreted these cozy remarks by A. 
E. Housman as an authoritative state- 
ment of the proper—and the only 
proper—way to read and respond to 
poetry. Nor do I have the slightest 
respect for Max Eastman’s melodra- 
matic and slovenly definition of poetry 
as “a property of the alert and beating 
hearts,” of poets as “the lovers of the 
sting of life,” and of poetry-readers 
as those who seek, above all else, “to 
have their eyes re-opened and their 
souls made naked to the touch of be- 
ing.” 

I dislike this kind of statement be- 
cause it is a cheap and vulgar insult 
to literary art. It encourages the all- 
too-popular notion that any irrational, 
undisciplined response to a poem is as 
valid as any other response, and that 
all thrills and throbbings and wigglings 
of naked souls are desirable. 

I disagree. I believe that a person 
who has been carefully trained to 
recognize the various ingredients of 
musical design is capable of under- 
standing and enjoying a symphony in 
a far more significant way than a 
person with no training who simply 
listens to the sound and allows de- 
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licious sensations to run up and down 
his spine or invade his belly. 

I believe that someone who has 
carefully studied color, composition, 
and the uses of light and shade can 
understand and enjoy a painting in 
a far more significant way than some- 
one who knows nothing about art but 
knows what he likes—that is, who 
knows when the muscles in the pit of 
his stomach happen to contract in a 
way that makes him grin or drool. 

I also believe that good poems de- 
fine and communicate attitudes with 
precision. I believe that a person needs 
a great deal of training in the linguistic 
and intellectual disciplines peculiar to 
literature before he can recognize this 
precision. And I believe that a re- 
sponsible statement of the particular 
feelings which a poem communicates 
can be supported by evidence from 
the text itself. 

I think this second job, that of in- 
troducing our students to the intelli- 
gent understanding and enjoyment of 
an art, is the most important thing we 
do. For in doing it we are making our 
students more excellent as human be- 
ings. 

I think students of any age can enjoy 
patterns; they like the recognition of 
a beginning, a middle, and an ending. I 
think, too, that students of any age 
are sensitive to the precise emotional 
suggestions of words, and I think they 
can enjoy spelling out these sugges- 
tions in their own language. In short, 
I think students of any age are 
capable of mastering the special 
linguistic and intellectual disciplines 
which are required for a sensitive and 
pleasurable understanding of literature. 

But this means that we must pick 
literature which they can understand; 

(Continued on page 178) 


Automatons or English Teachers? 
Robert C. Pooley 


One of the deans of English teaching in America sounds a profound, if 


fanciful, 


warning in this look into the future. Dr. 


Pooley, head of the 


Department of Integrated Liberal Studies at the University of Wisconsin, read 
this paper at the annual convention of the NCTE last November. 


Y OU ARE invited to join me in a visit 
to a class in senior English in Oakport 
High School on a pleasant spring 
morning of the year 1975. Oakport 
is a medium-sized city lying some- 
where between the Hudson and the 
Sacramento rivers; an alert, well-kept 
city with fine public buildings and ex- 
cellent schools. No pains or- money 
have been spared to keep the schools 
up to date and to provide the most re- 
cent facilities for instruction. In fact, 
visitors from many parts of the United 
States come to Oakport to inspect a 
model school system, as we are doing 
today. 

We are met at the main door of 
Oakport High School by Tom Jones, 
a bright, good-humored senior of 
eighteen years of age. By arrangement 
with the principal, Tom has been 
appointed our guide. As we enter the 
building, Tom takes from his pocket 
a small plastic card like a credit card, 
and from a shelf a plain IBM card 
which together are inserted into a 
machine at the entry. The machine 
stamps both cards; Tom returns the 
identification card to his pocket, and 
holds the IBM card in his hand for 
use at the first class. He explains that 
the machine has recorded his attend- 
ance and the hour of his arrival, and 
that the card he holds will be further 
stamped at each class he attends. At 


the close of the day, he tells us, he 
must present the card to a machine at 
the exit. If all his obligations have 
been met, he is released to return 
home, but if for somé reason he has 
missed a class or assembly, the ma- 
chine will not pass him, and he must 
go to the principal’s office to explain 
why he has a defective card. 


We follow Tom down a spacious 
hall handsomely decorated in lively 
colors, with some excellent works of 
art on the walls. He pauses at the 
entry to a medium-sized assembly 
room, seating about 350 students, to 
punch his card at one of several ma- 
chines at the entry, as other students 
are also doing. This room will seat the 
entire senior class, he tells us, who are 
now gathered for instruction in Eng- 
lish literature. Because of modern 
techniques in teaching, Tom says, this 
entire class can be taught as a unit, 
taking the place of ten smaller rooms 
and ten separate teachers all teaching 
the same thing. “Besides,” he whispers 
as the lights begin to dim, “you really 
get good stuff this way.” 


We noted on entry to this assembly 
that instead of a stage at the front 
there was a flat wall into which were 
set three or four large glass areas 
approximately three al high and 
four feet wide. Now that the lights are 
low one of these glass screens begins 
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to glow and a moment later in sharp, 
clear letters this legend: “One of the 
poets of the nineteenth century in 
England, of the period when fears and 
doubts were competing with faith in 
men’s minds, was Matthew Arnold, 
a classical scholar, and one of the 
keenest literary critics of the Vic- 
torian age. We shall study today his 
poem ‘Dover Beach.’ ” This text fades, 
to be replaced by another giving a 
brief, specific biographical sketch of 
Matthew Arnold. As the students ab- 
sorb this information, we glance about 
to note the interest and close attention 
of the group. Only at one point, a few 
rows away, does there seem to be a 
slight degree of inattention. 


Now the first screen dims and one 
at the center comes to life. Tom 
motions us to put on the earphones, 
which we find attached to the back 
of the seat in front of us. They are 
large and comfortable; immediately 
our ears are greeted by some soft 
background music which we re- 
cognize, after a moment, as one of 
the English suites by Ralph Vaughan- 
Williams. A moment later the music 
fades and an excellent, clear voice an- 
nounces, “ ‘Dover Beach’ by Matthew 
Arnold.” There is a pause, and the 
familiar words, beautifully enun- 
ciated, ring out: 


The sea is calm tonight, 
The tide is full, the moon lies fair 
Upon the straits; . . 


As the poem begins we see on the 
screen a gentlemen dressed in the 
costume of an Englishman of the 
1860’s sitting at a writing table in a 
room with French doors partly open, 
through them we can see the water 
and the moon over it. In the room, 
sitting in a comfortable chair is the 
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gentleman’s wife. She looks up when 
he rises to glance out the window. 
When he speaks the words, “Come 
to the window, sweet is the night air,” 
she joins him. And thus through the 
poem, in natural and homely move- 
ments, we observe the thought of the 
poem to take shape, as it were, in the 
mind of the speaker. Not only by his 
voice, not only by his words, but also 
by his face, his gestures, his bodily 
movements, we sense the conflict in 
his mind, the mingling of doubt and 
faith, and the quiet despair of his 
feelings as he concludes, 


And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of 
struggle and flight, 

Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


It is a profoundly moving expe- 
rience. I glance about to observe the 
rapt attention of the listeners. Nor is 
the spell abruptly broken. The screen 
slowly fades, and soft music for more 
than two minutes permits of medita- 
tion and emotional adjustment to the 
message of the poem. Then the music 
changes pace to a matter-of-fact, lively 
air, the screen lights again, and we see 
a distinguished professor of English 
literature from a Midwest university 
who presents in about fifteen minutes’ 
time a clear, interesting, and intellec- 
tually stimulating exposition of the 
poem with an analysis of its setting 
and significance in English literature. 
I am so enthralled by the lecture that 
I do not observe a slight disturbance 
a few rows away. Suddenly, without 
interrupting the lecture, two numbers 
light up on a screen at one side of the 
front of the room. Tom motions for 
me to remove my earphone, and he 
whispers, “Those students whose 
numbers appeared were being watched 
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by the Central Monitor. They just 
got a warning. If they make trouble 
again they will have to leave this class 
and go to a room with a teacher. This 
is considered a disgrace.” 

Now the lesson comes to an end, 
the room lights up, students rise, 
stretch, talk to one another, and move 
in an orderly fashion to the corridor. 
Tom leads us to a large room which 
looks like a modern business office. 
There are many rows of tables, each 
containing a machine somewhat larger 
than a typewriter with glass win- 
dows on the upper front, and a row 
of buttons below. These are the test 
machines, Tom announces, seating 
himself before one, and arranging 
chairs for us around him. “When I 
press this button,” he explains, “a 
question will appear on the window 
at the left. In the middle window there 
will be five possible answers. When I 
decide which answer to select, I press 
the button for that number. If I am 
right, the machine will advance an- 
other question. If I am wrong, I have 
to try again until I get the right 
answer. Then I must memorize the 
right answer, because at the end of 
the test the machine will repeat the 
questions I have missed until I know 
them correctly.” 

Filled with curiosity I ask Tom, 
“How can such a test be scored? Do 
you get a grade? 

“Oh, yes, I do,” he replies; “this 
tape goes to the computing room for 
scoring. My grade depends on two 
factors; how many answers I get right 
the first time, and how long it “ 
me to complete the test. The machine 
automatically times me, and the items 
I miss are counted by the computer. 
We have a short test like this one each 
day from Monday through Thursday. 
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On Friday, instead of a lecture, we 
have a period to read and study, fol- 
lowed by a longer test on the week’s 
work. Everybody learns everything, 
but it takes some much longer than 
others. The ones who finish early are 
allowed to read, to study for other 
tests, or to go to the movie room 
where there 1s a continuous showing 
of films from literature, science, travel, 
and general information. Now please 
excuse me while I take my test.” 

We watch in admiration as Tom 
quickly reads the successive questions, 
selects an answer, and presses the cor- 
rect button. With only two items out 
of twenty-five to repeat, he is finished 
in less than ten minutes. Some students 
have already completed their tests 
and are gone; others still work at their 
machines. Tom explains that there are 
one hundred machines in the room; 
the seniors come in by pre-arranged 
schedule to take their tests on the 
literature lesson. To make things fair, 
the order of the groups is shifted from 
week to week; this week he is in the 
first group, next week in the second, 
and so on in rotation. 

“Where are the other students?” 
we ask. Tom smiles and says, “Come 
with me and [’ll show you.” 

. We follow him to a well-lighted 
large room with writing tables and 
comfortable plastic covered chairs. All 
around the upper walls of the room 
are open boxes like a large post office, 
and below are deep file drawers. Tom 
leads us to one of the open boxes, 
explaining as he goes that this is the 
writing room. Students may work 
here at any time and thus can fit the 
writing assignment around other 
duties. “With these modern teaching 
techniques,” Tom points out, “we 
have eliminated homework. The 
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school day is from 8:00 to 4:00, and 
it is long enough to get everything 
done. Our time out of school is our 
own, for sports, hobbies, chores, and 
reading. When I was in the ninth 
grade,” he added, “we still had teach- 
ers and homework. Ugh!” and he 
makes a little shrug of distasteful 
memory. As a teacher myself, 1 pon- 
der a moment. Have we deserved 
this? Is this our epitaph? Is there no 
grateful remembrance? 

But Tom interrupts this meditation 
by drawing a paper from the box and 
showing it to us. We see that it is an 
essay which he had written several 
days ago on the subject of Browning’s 
poem, “My Last Duchess”; it has 
been carefully corrected and contains 
an evaluative note on the outer sheet, 
as well as a grade, A-. The note in- 
dicates that he has caught the spirit of 
the poem and has rightly interpreted 
_the mental processes of the Duke. His 

‘sentence structure is improving, 
though in two places, which are 
marked, his transition from paragraph 
to paragraph is less effective than it 
should be. Tom reads this note and 
accepts the criticism. He then exam- 
ines the paper itself, and finds some 
numbers in the left margin. These 
have been placed there by one of the 
professional theme evaluators who are 
sometimes called “lay readers,” al- 
though this term is disappearing now 
that there are no longer any teachers. 
Tom takes us to the center rear of 
the room to a large upright panel 
with a clear window in the center at 
eye level, and at least a hundred num- 
bered buttons. Consulting his paper, 
Tom punches number 47, which ap- 
pears in the margin of his first page. 
At once a card neatly printed drops 
into the window space and is brightly 
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lighted. It informs Tom that he has 
failed to place a comma after an ad- 
verbial clause preceding a main clause; 
it shows him several examples cor- 
rectly punctuated. Tom reads these, 
corrects his own paper, and punches 
a button marked exercise. On a flat 
table area below the window a glass 
area lights up with an exercise of ten 
printed sentences. Some of these con- 
tain initial adverbial clauses requiring 
a comma; some begin with main 
clauses followed by adverbial clauses. 
Picking up an electric stylus on a 
flexible cord, Tom marks the spot 
where a comma should be inserted. 
The word “correct” is lighted, where- 
upon he continues with the exercise. 
it he should attempt to place a comma 
where it does not belong the machine 
would flash “incorrect.” Thus a stu- 
dent may practice an exercise until he 
has conquered his fault. It took Tom 
only a few minutes; others might re- 
quire longer, but all who needed the 
correction would master the point by 
working at it as long as they needed. 
Tom opens one of the file drawers and 
places his paper in a folder. 


“Now,” Tom states politely, “I am 
sorry that I shall have to leave you; 
my next hour will be spent in the 
mathematics laboratory. I am now 
doing introductory calculus,” he adds 
a little proudly. “Allow me to take you 
to the principal’s office to meet Dr. 
Mann.” 


Introductions are made, Tom de- 
parts with our thanks, and we settle 
down to a discussion with Dr. Mann. 
My first question almosts pops out: 
“Dr. Mann, what are your impressions 
of a school in. which almost all in- 
struction is performed by mechanical 
devices?” 
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Dr. Mann smiles and_ responds 
thoughtfully, “Life has become much 
more peaceful. We have eliminated 
many of the sources of friction, bad 
motivation, or even rebellion. Teach- 
ers on television or tape are always 
at their best; there are no cross or 
irritated remarks, no sarcasm, no per- 
sonality conflicts. Measuring himself 
daily in each subject by a machine 
test, each student knows he can’t 
cheat, he can’t loaf, for his time is his 
own. If he takes a long time to get a 
lesson completed, he has less time for 
something else, but he must get the 
fundamentals done or leave school. 
Each student works at his own pace, 
and of course there is some option as 
to which courses the student may 
choose. But a broadly distributed gen- 
eral education is required of all.” 


“Dr. Mann,” another of us asks, 
“Just how is the English program 
planned and administered?” 


“We have three experts in English 
language arts,” he replies. “One of 
these directs all literature experiences, 
another is responsible for writing, and 
a third directs all speaking activities. 
Each has a small staff of clerical as- 
sistants to administer the programs 
planned by the expert. In addition, 
the writing expert has about fifteen 
trained theme evaluators whose work 
he must supervise. These are all col- 
lege graduates who have taken a spe- 
cial training course for their duties, for 
which they are well paid. Students 
much prefer this anonymous correc- 
tion and appraisal; they feel that their 
writing is fairly and objectively 
valued, with no bias from personality 
or from grades earned in other aspects 
of the humanities. The improvement 
in quality of expression has been re- 
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markable since we inaugurated the 
system.” 

“Before we leave, I have a final 
question, Dr. Mann,” I say. “What 
do you feel is the chief lack or short- 
coming of this new kind of instruc- 
tion?” 

He ponders several moments before 
replying: “There is no doubt that this 
is the most efficient school I have ever 
administered. Students learn better 
than before, there is a far better mas- 
tery of fundamentals, and we are free 
of the annoying clashes of tempera- 
ment and petty irritations which take 
up so much of an administrator’s time. 
But there is something lacking, some- 
thing hard to put into words. I suppose 
the best phrase is ‘human warmth’ or 
‘congeniality.’ We have a social pro- 
gram, of course, with parties, dances, 
and athletic contests. Students develop 
social relationships in these activities 
and have a degree of ‘togetherness.’ 
But in one of the great adventures of 
life, the acquisition of stimulating 
ideas, and the application of these ideas 
to a way of life—in these, the students 
are isolated individuals. In the old 
days the best of our teachers in liter- 
ature, history, and the fine arts could 
develop a kind of human response 
which was a mixture of admiration, 
emulation, and true affection. Students 
with such teachers were indeed lucky. 
But after 1960, and even before, the 
vast number of students, the short 
supply of teachers, and the indiffer- 
ence of the public to the quality of 
their teachers combined to reduce 
the great majority of teachers to au- 
tomatons. With grammar books, work 
books, true-false tests, and facts of 
literature to be memorized, they be- 
came machine teachers. Gone was 
the fire, the warmth, the understand- 
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ing, the affection. Gone also was 
student admiration and emulation. Be- 
cause the teachers made themselves 
machines, they came into competition 
with better machines, and lost out. 
That is why my school has educational 
experts, but no teachers, except of 
subnormal and problem students.” 
Several minutes pass in silence as 
we ponder this unhappy truth. Is this 
indeed the death-knell of the teacher, 
or is it perhaps the ashes from which 
the phoenix teacher will arise? 
When I board the monorail express 
from Oakport to my home city, I 
fall into a profound and somber study. 
I review my own experiences as a 
teacher—my failures as well as my suc- 
cesses. I think of all the students who 
have become real human beings to me, 
almost like my own children. I recall 
the flash of an eye that reveals a 
sudden understanding or appreciation, 
I think of the hushed quiet of a face 
when a great experience has _pene- 
trated to the very heart of a student; 
I see again those hundreds of students 
who have come to my desk at the 
end of a class hour to argue, to ask 
questions, or merely to say, “Gee, that 
was swell.” These were my reward; 
it was for this human response that I 
went through all the labor of teaching. 
Suddenly there flashes on my mind 
an illuminating memory. I recall the 
faculty lounge of the small college 
where I first decided to become a 
teacher. Over a large fireplace in this 
lounge the legend is carved, “Who 
would kindle another must himself 
glow.” Glow! That is the word. What 
a beautiful figure of speech! To glow 
means to give light and warmth; not 
light only, for that can be cold intel- 
lectualism; not warmth only, for that 
can be sentimentality. To glow means 


to exercise the energy of mind and 
heart in one integrated endeavor; to 
arouse understanding and appreciation 
in others for those things that we hold 
in high regard. This the teacher can 
do; this no machine can do. 


With another flash I see what my 
task is to be. Now that I am retired 
and therefore free, I shall go from 
city to city, from college to college, 
from university to university to give 
this message wherever anyone will 
listen: Future English teachers of 
America, don’t be discouraged; don’t 
give way to machines. The machines 
are coming; let us welcome them and 
use them. Let the machines do the 
hard chores of teaching skills, making 
reviews of details, helping slow stu- 
dents to catch up, and giving all sorts 
of examinations. These tasks we can 
gladly assign to the machines, for 
these tasks now drain our energies and 
extinguish our fires. But let us con- 
centrate on being first of all human, 
bright with knowledge and warm with 
love of humanity. Let us glow to 
kindle others. Let our classrooms be- 
come centers of deep understanding, 
moving emotional experiences, and 
above all, shared ideas and convictions. 
Let satisfaction and happiness be the 
outcomes of our efforts. If we cease 
to compete with the machines, we 
need not fear them. We can, instead, 
become and remain what the machines 
can never be: intelligent, educated, 
warmly human beings, glowing with 
our own inner satisfactions, and ca- 
pable, therefore, of igniting others 
with the same undying fire. Shelley 
has said it for us: “Scatter, as from 
an unextinguished hearth, Ashes and 
sparks, my words among mankind! 


(Continued on page 209) 


Structural Grammar Versus 
Traditional Grammar 


in Intluencing Writing 
Lena Reddick Suggs 


Mrs. Suggs’ article, based on her master’s thesis in English education prepared 
at the Florida State University, reports the results of an experiment which 
compared the influence on achievement on a writing test of the study of 
structural grammar and of traditional grammar by eleventh graders. Mrs. Suggs 
teaches at the Avon Park, Florida, High School. 


ine DETERMINE the effectiveness of 
teaching the English language accord- 
ing to the principles of linguistic sci- 
ence as compared with the traditional 
grammar, an experiment was con- 
ducted in the English classes of the 
eleventh grade in Avon Park, Florida, 
during the school year 1959-60. 


The advocates of grammar assert 
loudly and boldly that what is wrong 
with our educational system is that 
grammar is not taught as in the “good 
ole days.” One has a feeling that 
these critics are concerned with de- 
ficiencies in writing and speaking 
rather than in actual knowledge of 
language structure. While educational 
research clearly shows that one must 
write much and often if he expects 
to master the techniques and art of 
writing, so little has been done in the 
area of the effect of modern grammar 
on writing that one must depend 
largely on assumptions. Therefore, 
English teachers are concerned about 
the following question: Does a knowl- 
edge of the structure of a language 
help in the practical aspects of the 
language such as writing? 


Since the structural approach to the 
English language is based upon many 
decades of research and study and 1s 
therefore a more realistic and logical 
concept of the language as it is used 
today, one would assume that its study 
would aid more than the study of 
traditional grammar based primarily 
on the Latin language. Nevertheless, 
there was some doubt in the mind 
of the experimenter that the study 
of either form of grammar would 
have any carryover value to the art 
and technique of writing. 


Design of the Experiment 
The design or general plan of this 


experiment was to compare the writ- 
ing progress, if any, of an experimental 
group studying Roberts’ Patterns of 
English with a control group studying 
traditional grammar. This experiment 
was to be done by (1) using groups 
of pupils as nearly equal as possible in 
mental ability and in past perform- 
ances in English, (2) keeping the in- 
structional program the same for both 
groups except the program in gram- 
mar during the thirteen weeks’ exper- 
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iment, and (3) measuring writing 
progress with identical forms of a 
standardized writing test administered 
at the beginning and again at the end 
of the course. The experimental group 
will be referred to as Group A; the 
control group as Group B. 

Both groups had not only pursued 
similar activities under the guidance 
of the same teacher using identical 
instructional material, but all students 
during the experiment did equivalent 
work in writing, reading, usage, or 
vocabulary study approximately one 
day each week. 

In December 1959, the teacher ad- 
ministered the California Test of Men- 
tal Maturity to all pupils. The medians 
for Group A were 104 and 103, and 
the medians for Group B were 106 
and 103. 

A comparison of past performances 
in grade ten showed that the groups 
were equal, if four points are given 
to A’s, three to B’s, two to C’s, and 
one to D’s. The total for each group 
was sixty-three. Since rather wide 
achievements may be designated by 
the same letter grade, this type of 
matching is far from scientific; never- 
theless, this seemed to certify to the 
fact that the groups were approx- 
imately alike in past achievement. 

The Cooperative Sequential Tests 
of Educational Progress—Writing 
(Form 2A) was administered on Jan- 
uary 27, 1960. The scores from the 
Cooperative English Test—Test BI: 
Effectiveness of Expression, given in 
May 1959, were recorded for com- 
parison with the scores from the same 
test to be given as a part of the regular 
testing program in May 1960. All the 
tests were machine-scored, but the 
percentiles were ascertained by the 
teacher. 
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Procedures 


January 28, 1960, was in many 
ways a day that the teacher had 
worked toward all the school year 
and a part of the preceding summer. 
Students had been matched, Groups 
A and B had been decided on (much 
to the chagrin of many of the bright- 
est pupils in Group B), textbooks had 
been issued, and the first standardized 
test on writing had been given. 

In order to complete the required 
work within the allotted time, daily 
assignments had to be made. This 
soon separated the “men from the 
boys,” but since most of the leaders 
were faithful, the daily assignments 
were generally done. These papers 
were checked through the help of the 
more proficient students and student 
interns—and often by the teacher her- 
self. This checking was an incentive 
to perseverance throughout the exper- 
iment. 

The assignments were always sup- 
plemented by discussions, rephrasing 
by the teacher, and work at the board. 
This supplementary work plus the in- 
dividual study aided in a general un- 
derstanding of material, insofar as the 
material was understandable. Mem- 
bers of Group A were stimulated by 
the newness of the subject matter. 
They usually became quite adept at 
writing sentences by formulas and in 
cutting sentences into their pattern 
parts (immediate constituents). The 
superfluity of the exercises made the 
assignments of “odds or evens” a ne- 
cessity. 

Group B was made up of students 
who apparently had a high aptitude 
for English as well as self-disciplinary 
powers. The teacher can never be sure 
what part the monotony of traditional 
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grammar (grades 6 through 10) or 
the lack of logic in traditional gram- 
mar might have played in the out- 
come. Certainly most of the pupils 
in Group B were very punctual in 
completing their assignments. 

The initial chapters of Patterns of 
English “are crucial to an understand- 
ing of the book and one must give 
them all the time necessary,” so the 
author explains. This proved to be 
correct. In addition, it seemed impor- 
tant that the student use only the new 
terminology. The group, from the 
beginning, accepted the concepts as 
being new and different even though 
they encountered familiar terms such 
as nouns, pronouns, verbs, etc. The 
procedures followed prevented mis- 
conceptions. 

Group B learned many definitions 
and rules as required in traditional 
grammar. On the other hand, Group 
A proceeded not so much by defini- 
tion as by illustrations and identifica- 
tions. 

Group B did much in tearing sen- 
tences apart. while Group A con- 
structed many sentences according to 
patterns. 

Usage with rules and drills was stud- 
ied by Group B; conversely, usage for 
Group A came only in building cor- 
rect sentences. The study of sentences 
in speech and in writing was done in 
conjunction with “intonation con- 
tours.” Thus Group A_ proceeded 
from speech to writing. This relation- 
ship between speech and writing 
helped to remove the bugaboo in 
grammar; one student expressed a 
common belief derived from the lin- 
guistic approach to the language thus: 
“I believe the most important thing I 
learned about English is that English 
is spoken naturally. Most of the time 


we use correct English without real- 
izing it.” 

Group A worked carefully on con- 
junctions, connectors, subordinates as 
they occur between sentence parts, 
while Group B stressed the usual defi- 
nitions, rules, and diagraming. Group 
B learned rules for punctuation and 
then used drills while Group A did 
theirs through the speech approach, 
and learned to punctuate by recogni- 
tion of the three features of intona- 
tion—pitch, stress, and juncture. The 
teacher, however, added the colon, 
quotation marks, and dashes to the 
study of Group A because she had 
observed a need of these in their 
writing. 


Results 


Although the main purpose of this 
experiment was to determine whether 
or not the teaching of grammar had 
any practical effect on writing, it 
seemed logical that an understanding 
of the subject matter was important. 
The advocates of structural grammar 
claim that traditional grammar is in 
many ways non-understandable. It 
appears that the results of a compre- 
hensive test on each type of grammar 
would lend support to that assump- 
tion. 

The comprehensive tests were 
mimeographed and administered dur- 
ing two class periods at the end of the 
experiment. While these tests differed 
according to the subject matter, each 
test contained some work from all 
areas studied. These were graded by 
points so that the two tests could be 
compared. These tests showed rather 
startling results. When the percentages 
of correct responses were computed, 
it was found that Group A had an 
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average of 79.5% and Group B, 
48.5%. 

Comparisons were made of the per- 
centile scores on the Cooperative 
English Test—Test Bl: Effectiveness 
of Expression. These tests are given 
by the guidance director in May of 
each year as a part of the total testing 
program of the school. The results 
from those given in 1959 and 1960 
were compared. Only twenty-one of 
the twenty-four in Group A had taken 
both tests; in Group B, twenty-two of 
the twenty-four had completed both 
tests. In test 1, Group A had scaled 
scores totaling 1004, and a mean score 
of 47.8. The second test yielded a total 
score of 1118 and a mean of 53.24. 
The improvement is shown by the 
difference of 5.44 in the two means. 

Group B, in test 1, showed a total 
scaled score of 998 and a mean of 
45.36; test 2 gave a total scaled score 
of 1083 and a mean of 49.22. The 
mean difference is 3.84. Group B’s 
improvement was only 70.5% of that 
of Group A. It should be noted that 
this test was given about a month 
after the experiment had been com- 
pleted. 

Writing progress was measured by 
the Cooperative-Sequential Tests of 
Educational Progress—Writing. Form 
2A was administered on January 27, 
1960, at the beginning of the experi- 
ment, and again on April 19, 1960. 
Groups were compared by computing 
the arithmetical mean of the converted 
scores of the students in each group. 

The norm groups from which the 
percentile ranks are drawn are the 
publisher’s. Since there is no absolute 
score on a test, the percentile bands 
allow for the assumption that the 
“true” standing allows for equal varia- 
tion below and above the actual con- 
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verted score; hence the band is used 
rather than one percentile. 


Group A’s percentile band on Jan- 
uary 27 was 58 %-81% while on April 
18, their band was 74%-919%. On the 
other hand, Group B’s percentile was 
47%-74% on the first date; and on 
Apiil 19, the band was 51% 6-17 %. To 
test the significance of the difference 
in achievement on this test the foliow- 
ing statistical procedures were fol- 
lowed: 


1. The means for Groups A and B 
were determined. 
The standard deviations for both 
groups were calculated. 
The standard error of the differ- 
ence between the two means was 
calculated. 
The results were then submitted 
to a critical ratio test. 


Thus the hypothesis that the study 
does not indicate a significant differ- 
ence between the two groups was 
tested. 

A critical ratio of 2.66 (see Table 1) 
indicates that the above stated hypoth- 
esis is not valid. Such a critical 
ratio indicates that this hypothesis 
may be rejected at the .01 level of 
confidence; that is not more than once 
in 100 trials would a difference in 


TABLE 1 


Data Used in Computation 
of the Critical Ratio 


am ad 
Group A 300 8.87 24 
Group B 290 =16.14 24 


am—Mean 
ad—Standard deviation 
N—Number 
AD-—Standard error of difference between 
two means 
CR—-Critical ratio 
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achievement of this size occur if the 
true differences were zero. 


Conclusions 


From the results obtained in this 
study it seems quite safe to conclude 
that the difference of ten points in the 
average converted scores (Group A= 
300; Group B=290) lends definite 
proof that instruction in the English 
language according to the principles 
of linguistic science is superior to tra- 
ditional grammar in its practical appli- 
cation to writing. 


In addition to the favorable statis- 
tical results, other factors have influ- 
enced this teacher. While students 
might have felt at times that the assign- 
ments in structural grammar required 
too much work, they were never frus- 
trated as were those in the traditional 
grammar class. This is the way one 
boy expressed his thought about the 
study: “It also helps you to under- 
stand things much better. It isn’t hard 
to learn nor easy to forget.” 


In Group A, a German girl, who 
had such a tremendous language bar- 
rier that she had scored only 69 on the 
language portion of a mental maturity 
test in May 1959, offered the supreme 
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challenge to the teacher. She made 
much progress during the first part 
of the year in reading, writing, and 
speech. A special test given to her in 
February established her verbal I. Q. 
as 101. The writing test on January 
27 gave her a converted score of 258 
and a percentile band of 3-19; on 
April 19, her converted score was 275 
and her percentile band, 19-49. Since 
there was no student with comparable 
background, this girl was not matched 
with one in Group B. Yet the teacher 
is sure that the modern form of gram- 
mar helped this student to a much 
better understanding of English. 


This teacher is convinced that the 
evidence shows that she should teach 
her pupils some grammar or knowl- 
edge of the English language accord- 
ing to the principles of linguistic sci- 
ence. She believes, however, that much 
work needs to be done before a com- 
pletely satisfactory structural grammar 
is produced. Nevertheless, this is clear 
to this teacher: An understanding of a 
language does mean greater facility 
in its usage. Comprehension of the na- 
ture of the language has pragmatic 
value in its application to writing and 
perhaps to the other facets of language 
arts. 


The Two Jobs of English Teachers— 


(Continued from page 167) 
and this in turn means that we may 
have to omit much of Wordsworth, 
Milton, Shakespeare, and other famous 
authors until the students are old 
enough and skilled enough to deal 


with such mature and _ sophisticated 
artists. We English teachers cannot 
make our students old, but we can 
sharpen their skills; and if we do, we 
are successfully performing the more 
important of our two big jobs. 
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Natioumide Euglish Coutests 


© GRAMMAR © VOCABULARY © SPEECH ® CURRENT EVENTS 
© SPELLING © COMPOSITION ® LIBRARY SKILLS © FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Please Note: These contests are not sponsored by NCTE but by Educational Stimuli under the 
direction of Donald R. Honz. 


EDUCATIONAL STIMULI’S NATIONWIDE ENGLISH EXAMINATIONS 


The universal problem of getting students to review is partially solved by having your students 
participate in a competitive examination where they have a chance to see how they measure up 
to students from other sections of the nation. You will be amazed at their renewed interest. Even 
the average students will strive to do better. Here is a real opportunity to vitalize your teaching. 


These are not contests as such but examinations to give teachers of English an opportunity to 
find their students’ weak points, to build up interest in the study of English and, primarily, to 
motivate the students to review on their own, thereby saving valuable class time. 


Many teachers are content to administer the same standardized English examinations to their stu- 
dents each year to determine where they rank. These same teachers unconsciously drill their 
students to meet the requirements of these tests. As a result, their students do quite well. This 
is not possible with the ANNUAL NATIONWIDE EXAMINATIONS, for no one sees them until 
the day on which they will be administered. 


Also, standardized tests do not motivate the students since there is no competition and no awards 
are granted. Competition on a nationwide level with an opportunity for the students to earn 
awards is the answer if you really want your students to grow in their study of English. 


Students will be ranked on a percentile basis which means that you will be able to determine the 
exact percentile ranking of each of your students. This will enable you to see how your students 
performed in relation to students from other parts of the nation, for these percentiles will be 
based on the scores of all participating students. Last year over 200,000 tests in several subject 
areas were sent to schools in every section of the country. 


The examinations have been constructed so as to make the students think. They are a real chal- 
lenge. When the students are cognizant of this, they become more zealous in their preparation. 
I am sure that once your students have had the experience of participating in these examina- 
tions, you will notice a marked improvement in their grasp of fundamentals. The examinations 
may contain several points that you have not covered but if the students have mastered what you 
have covered, they should do quite well. The examinations are of the objective type so as to be 
more extensive. The time limit for each of the examinations will be 40 minutes. 


The examinations are being offered to students on grade levels 4-12. Be sure to indicate on which 
level your students are participating. The same test is administered to students on all levels. 
For example, a seventh grader would take the same grammar test as a twelfth grader. Naturally, 
the examinations will be more difficult for students on the elementary level. It is believed, how- 
ever, that if students are exposed to such examinations in the lower grades, they will develop 
an interest in language at an early age, thereby giving them more opportunity for development. 
Of course, percentiles are set up for each grade level, so your students will be competing 
against students only on their own grade level. 


In regard to awards, those students having a percentile ranking of 80 or higher will receive a cer- 
tificate of merit stating their achievement. Those students in the 98th percentile or higher will 
receive a SPECIAL certificate acknowledging their outstanding showing. The FIVE schools that 
report the greatest number of students in the 98th percentile or higher will be awarded a beauti- 
ful plaque. This total will comprise students on all levels and in all six testing areas, that is, 
grammar, spelling, composition, vocabulary, speech and library skills. In other words, it would 
be to a school’s advantage to enter students on all levels and in all six testing areas. 


In order that I may: keep the expenses down to a bare minimum, I have decided to let each 
teacher correct his own tests. I think that this will be more satisfactory, for it will afford the 
teacher an opportunity to see where his students are having trouble. The results (certified 
by vour principal) will be forwarded to this office for processing. You will receive the results 
of the examination and your awards before the end of the school year. 
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Your tests will be sent from this office in March. You may administer the examinations any time 
through April. You need not adminster these examinations in one day, that is, you may adminis- 
ter the grammar examination on one day, the vocabulary examination the day after, etc. You 
might want to administer one examination each week. The point is that you will have the whole 
month of April to administer any one or all six of the examinations. 


I will have to request that you enter a minimum of 25 students in any one of the examinations. 
For example, if you decide to enter your students in the spelling and grammar examinations, 
you must enter a minimum of 25 students in each of the two areas. It would be ideal if you 
would enter all your students. 


The fee will be $.10 per student in each test area. For example, if you wanted to enter a student 
in the spelling examination only, the fee would be $.10 but if you wanted to enter a student in two 
areas, the fee would be $.20, three areas, $.30, four areas, $.40, five areas, $.50, six areas, $.60. 


NATIONWIDE GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION EXAMINATION 


Here is an opportunity to vitalize your grammar sessions. The Nationwide Grammar Exam- 
ination consists of two basic sections. They are: (1) Grammar-Basic and Advanced (2) Punctua- 
tion and Capitalization. 


Copies cf previous examinations are available in quantity with key and norms from this office 
at $.05 each. With the norms you will be able to compare the scores that your students achieve 
with those that were made in previous grammar examinations by students from all parts of 
the nation. These examinations are very good for review. They will allow your students to 
make a more efficient preparation for this year’s examination, for it will follow the same pat- 
tern. You should order these practice tests now so your students can begin preparing early in 
the school year. 


Another valuable aid which will help your students prepare for this year’s Nationwide Gram- 
mar and Punctuation Examination is a little booklet containing previous examinations. Accom- 
panying these tests are the keys and percentile tables. With this little booklet the student will 
be able to conduct his own review, for in the back of the booklet are the rules which are covered 
in each of the examinations. These are referred to by little numbers after each answer in the 
key. The student takes one of the tests, corrects it and then refers to the percentile table to 
compare his score with those made by students from every section of the country. Finally, he 
checks on the rules of the items that he missed. He then has this little booklet for ready re- 
ference the rest of the year. These little booklets are available in quantity at $.50 each. 


Since all six examinations are to be administered in the same manner, please refer to the above 
section for full details concerning deadline, awards, fees, etc. 


NATIONWIDE SPELLING EXAMINATION 


Here is something that has been needed for a long time. It gives you an opportunity to get your 
students really interested in spelling. 


This examination will be set up like the typical standardized spelling test. The students will have 
to correct misspelled words, discover misspelled words in sentences, etc. Words that the stu- 
dents would not ordinarily use in their writing will not be employed in this spelling examination. 
Words that are commonly misspelled on all levels, that is, spelling demons, will make up the 
examination. Even students on the fourth grade level will know the meanings of these words. 
Using big or unfamiliar words would cause even the excellent speller to misspell. The exam- 
ination is very practical from this standpoint. 


A list of words for which the student will be held responsible is available. It would be a good 
idea if each of your students kept one of these word lists in his notebook so that he could begin 
preparing immediately for this year’s examination. These lists are available at $.05 each. Copies 
of previous spelling examinations are available in quantity at $.05 each. These tests serve as 
excellent spelling drills. 


Since all six examinations are to be administered in the same manner, please refer to page one 
of this leaflet for full details concerning deadline, awards, fees, etc. 


NATIONWIDE COMPOSITION SKILLS EXAMINATION 


This examination will test your students on their knowledge of writing skills such as recognizing 
faulty constructions, effective word order, wordiness, writing techniques, etc. 


Previous composition examinations are available in quantity with key and norms at $.05 each. 


Since all six examinations are to be administered in the same manner, please refer to page one 
of this leaflet for full details concerning deadline, awards, fees, etc. 
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NATIONWIDE VOCABULARY EXAMINATION 


One of the things the English teacher should constantly be working on is word study. A large 
vocabulary enables the student to read, write and speak more effectively. Merely giving the 
students lists of words to look up and then use in sentences will not help the student to any 
great extent nor will it develop his interest. There must be some systematic attack on words 
such as the study of roots, prefixes, suffixes, etc. in other words, you must attack the study of 
words from every possible avenue. 


All words that will appear in this year’s examination are on a word list that you may obtain for 
your students. If your students master these words, they should do quite well on the examina- 
tion. These word lists are priced at $.05 each. Copies of previous examinations are available 
in quantity at $.05 each. 


The Annual Nationwide Vocabulary Examination will not be an ordinary examination, that is, 
just like the run-of-the-mill standardized test. It will be a real challenge to your students and 
will be cleverly devised to find out whether your students have merely memorized the word list 
or really studied them to the point of understanding each word. 


Since all six examinations are to be administered in the same manner, please refer to page one 
of this leaflet for full details concerning deadline, awards, fees, etc. 


NATIONWIDE LIBRARY SKILLS EXAMINATION 


It is surprising how many students enter college without adequate knowledge in the use of the 
library. This examination will motivate your students to become more efficient in these skills. 
Since this is the first year the examination is being offered, it is difficult to describe its con- 
tent, but it will test your students on the use of the card catalogue, encyclopedia, Readers’ Guide, 
etc. 


Students may prepare for this examination by working out library and dictionary units which 
are available from this office in quantity at $.05 each. Also available in quantity at $.05 each is 
a term paper guide. 


Since all six examinations are to be administered in the same manner, please refer to page one 
of this leaflet for full details concerning deadline, awards, fees, etc. 


NATIONWIDE SPEECH EXAMINATION 


This examination will test your students on their knowledge of the’ correct pronunciation of 
troublesome words, mechanics (eye contact, gesticulation), oral composition, etc. Students will 
not be expected to know technical terms such as the make-up of the speech mechanism, theo- 
ries, etc. 


Since all six examinations are to be administered in the same manner, please refer to page one 
of this leaflet for full details concerning deadline, awards, fees, etc. 


ENRICH YOUR TEACHING WITH HELPFUL TEACHING AIDS 


Here is what you’ve been looking for! Materials designed to promote interest in the study of 
English. Since space does not permit a description of these materials, I am offering all the 
materials in one package for $7.00. I am sure you will find them most helpful. You need only 
pay for those aids which you can use; you need not even return the others. i will take your 
word. Included in this package of aids are: theme topics, library unit, dictionary unit, short 
story unit, guide for writing a term paper, tongue twisters, speech activities and many others. 
Over 30 different aids are included in this package. How can you possibly lose on this offer! 


DYNAMIC TAPE RECORDINGS FOR ENGLISH 


In order that I may acquaint you with some of the outstanding tape recordings that I have in the 
field of English, I am making the following offer: A series of six of our most popular programs 
(nearly three hours of program time) which include: “Tale of Two Cities” starring Brian Aherne 
and “Macbeth” for $10.00. Here again I am so sure that you will like at least one or two of these 
programs that I request you remit for only those programs that you honestly think you can 
use. You may do what you will with the rest of the programs. I now have a total of 23 programs. 
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Director, Educational Stimuli, 2012 Hammond Avenue 
Superior, Wisconsin 
If you are planning to enter this year’s examinations, please indicate below your number of en- 
tries for the various grade levels as we would like to know as soon as possible how many copies 
will have to be printed. You need not remit until you receive the tests. This will be sometime 
in March. 


Grammar— 
5th 6th 7th Sth... Oth... 30th... 
Total Number of Grammar Tests Desired _.................... (at $.10 each) Total $0. 
Spelling— 


th. 
Total Number of Composition Tests Desired ened) Total 
Vocabulary— 
Sth... Oth... 10th. 
Total Number of Vocabulary Tests Desired _.........._... (at $.10 each) Total $_ 
Library Skills— 
4th Sth. Oh Oth. 10th... “Bath 
Total Number of Library Skills Tests Desired _....... (at $.10 each) Total $ 
Speech— 
— 9th... 10th llth 12th 
Total Number of Speech Tests Desired (at $.10 each) Total $ 
Current Events— 
4th Mh. Sth... Th 8th. 9th 10th 11th 12th 
Total Number of Current Events Tests Desired (at $.10 each) Total $ 


Grand Total For Tests $ 


Teaching tide 


— check the items listed below that you desire. Please do not remit until you receive your 
order. 
Quantity Total 
_.. Package of English Aids ($7.00) 
_.. Series of English Recordings ($10.00) 
. Word List for Vocabulary Examination ($.05) 
Spelling List for Spelling Examination ($.05) 
. Booklet of Previous Grammar Examinations ($.50) 
Term Paper Guide ($.05) 
_ Dictionary Unit ($.05) 
Library Unit ($.05) 
Spelling Examination ($.05) 
Spelling Examination ($.05) 
Composition Examination ($.05) 
Composition Examination ($.05) 
Vocabulary Examination ($.05) 
Vocabulary Examination ($.05) 
Grammar Examination ($.05) 
Grammar Examination ($.05) 
Grammar Examination ($.05) 
Grammar Examination ($.05) 
Details Concerning Foreign Language Contests 
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These tests are available 
in quantity at $.05 each 
Single copies with key and 
norms are $.25 each 


Grand Total For Aids $. 


. 
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Composition— 


One Approach to the Puritans 


Lois Josephs 


A plodding chronological approach to literature in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades is disappearing from many courses of study, though the advantages of 
the chronological approach are retained. Mrs. Josephs illustrates this trend 
by describing a unit on the Puritans which features critical study of The Scarlet 
Letter and The Crucible. Mrs. Josephs teaches at the Taylor Allderdice High 


School in Pittsburgh. 


ow CAN the Puritans captivate the 
imagination and attention of an 
eleventh grade English class in Ameri- 
can literature?’ The stereotyped and 
superficial pointed hat, gray and white 
dress, Thanksgiving turkey or Ply- 
mouth Rock will not arouse the inter- 
est of bright high school students; they 
can only be reached by destroying the 
stereotype in order to reach the under- 
lying depth of the Puritan as a human 
being. Exploring beneath the surface 
of Puritan history can be meaning- 
ful, but what do you work with in 
literature? Certainly, the material 
should reveal an accurate picture of 
the surface of Puritan society, teach 
a universal appreciation of literary 
quality, and stimulate an increased 
understanding of modern American 
literature and society. 
A good literary unit would not 
emerge from only that literature 


Specifically, this eleventh grade class is 
part of an experiment for gifted students. The 
Advanced Placement American History Course 
chronologically parallels the course in Ameri- 
can Literature. Although both were planned 
separately, relationships are established which 
evolve into a meaningful understanding of 
American civilization. In addition to regular 
classes, bi-weekly lectures are given by local 
college faculty members. Subjects include any 
phase of the humanities as it relates to 
American civilization. 
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which was written by the Puritans. 
Some Puritan writings should, of 
course, be included; the Perry Miller 
edition of The American Puritans is 
excellent. Although the Puritans are 
authentically and vividly present in 
the selections from the histories of 
Cotton and Winthrop, the formal 
essays of Shepard, or the amus- 
ingly informal journal of Sewall, stu- 
dents will appreciate Puritan writing 
only after they have become inter- 
ested in the Puritans themselves. A 
critical study of The Scarlet Letter 
and The Crucible arouses this interest 
because in both, the Puritan man 
emerges out of a work of art. 


To begin a critical study, The Scar- 
let Letter and The Crucible should be 
discussed separately; both must be 
analyzed on many levels. Students 
must search beneath the surface of 
The Scarlet Letter to uncover Haw- 
thorne’s artistry in the use of nature, 
depth in the intensity of character 
study, and skill in the development of 
the symbol. The Crucible also con- 
tains much for discussion: Proctor’s 
revelation concerning personal integ- 
rity, Elizabeth’s subtle guilt, Abigail’s 
evil nature, mass hysteria, and the 
hypocrisy of man. Specifically, in 
The Scarlet Letter, character growth 
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of Hester can be compared with char- 
acter disintegration of Chillingworth 
and Dimmesdale. In The Crucible 
there is the misguided honesty of Hale 
to contrast with the misguided hypo- 
crisy of Parris. Why does Hester 
grow strong while Chillingworth and 
Dimmesdale grow weak? Why can 
Hale be forgiven, yet Parris must be 
despised? To complete a critical study, 
The Scarlet Letter must also be stud- 
ied as a novel, and The Crucible, as 
a play. A flowing prose narrative 
heightens the emotional intensity of 
The Scarlet Letter just as effective dia- 
logue enhances the dramatic quality 
of The Crucible. The individual study 
completed, it is now time to reach for 
greater depth; students become even 
more perceptive when they begin to 
compare specific aspects of beth 
works. 

To compare the evil nature of Chill- 
ingworth in The Scarlet Letter with 
the evil nature of Abigail in The 
Crucible is to explore the intricacies 
of character motivation. Superficially, 
Abigail would seem the more guilty 
of the two because society sees Chill- 
ingworth’s motives as more easily for- 
given. Chillingworth’s “face dark- 
‘ened with some powerful emo- 
tion ” when he discovers the adultery 
of Hester is understandable; however, 
a closer study of Abigail’s motives 
reveals that she, too, deserves compas- 
sion. Orphaned under horrible cir- 
cumstances and controlled by rigid 
society, she is justly sincere when she 
cries to Proctor that “now you bid 
me tear the light out of my eyes. I 
will not, I cannot.” To get revenge, 
she uses the methods and prejudices 
of the very society of which she is 
terrified. Her only choice lies between 
slavery as a servant or power as the 
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diviner of witches. Is she any more 
relentless than is Chillingworth, al- 
though his revenge affects only Dim- 
mesdale and Hester? He gains satis- 
faction as he provokes the destruction 
of a man, but Abigail fights for her 
life. Students must understand that 
judgments cannot evolve without 
careful consideration on many levels. 

The importance of adultery as a 
basis for conflict can be compared 
in The Scarlet Letter and The Cru- 
cible. Hawthorne does not condone 
Puritan harshness in dealing with Hes- 
ter; yet he would consider adultery 
to be a major sin. Not only because of 
her background does Hester feel the 
burning scourge of the Scarlet Let- 
ter; the searing quality of her punish- 
ment has a greater significance than 
would just a superficial stigma. When 
Dimmesdale is dead and when Pearl 
is no longer Hester’s responsibility, 
still she returns because “Here had 
been her sin; her sorrow; and here 
was yet to be her penitance.” Because 
she broke a commandment, she must 
atone; then, too, it is the sin of adul- 
tery that made of Dimmesdale a 
frightened ghost and of Chillingworth 
a compulsive demon. While adultery 
evolves as the basic conflict in The 
Scarlet Letter, it is almost forgotten 
at the end of The Crucible. Although 
it motivates Abigail’s initial action, 
it is a minor sin when compared with 
the real tragedy of the play. The 
dancing in the forest, the minister’s 
hyprocrisy, Hale’s fanaticism, Betty’s 
hysteria exist without Proctor’s adul- 
terous act to provoke the horror of 
the witch trials. When Elizabeth 
suggests an excuse for Proctor’s sin, 
“It were a cold house, I kept,” his guilt 
from the sin of adultery is absolved, 
for in a much larger sense, the basic 
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honesty of man is now at stake; that 
integrity is more vital than is life 
emerges as the impact in The Crucible 
when Elizabeth ignores Hale’s plea 
that Proctor confess in order to be 
saved—“‘He have his Goodness now.” 
Adultery is forgotten in The Crucible 
but not in The Scarlet Letter in which 
although Hawthorne loves the sinner, 
he hates the sin. 


Comparison of Heroines 


Less obvious but vital to an under- 
standing of what goes into a literary 
work of art is a comparison of the 
two heroines. Superficially, they do 
appear as opposites. Although their 
stories begin with an illicit act of pas- 
sion, they react in opposite ways; 
some good for society does arise from 
Hester’s act while only evil evolves 
from Abigail’s. They also differ in 
their initial reactions; Hester submits 
but Abigail rebels and says, “I never 
knew what pretense Salem was.” Loy- 
alty to the man they love also shows a 
difference in character; Hester is more 
than tolerant of Dimmesdale even 
though he is too frightened to share her 
blame, while Abigail becomes bitter, 
revengeful, and so obsessed that she 
allows Proctor to die. But to look 
more closely at Hester and Abigail as 
women is to discover that they are 
alike in many ways; it is these similar- 
ities that keep them interesting and 
dramatic as vital literary figures. Hes- 
ter and Abigail are both beautiful, 
sensual women with a great capa- 
city for love. Abigail knows that 
Proctor is “No wintry man” and 
Hester loses herself in a “flood of sun- 
shine” in the forest when she meets 
Dimmesdale after her years of lone- 
liness. Although initially Hester does 
submit to the demands of her society, 
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neither woman submits inwardly. 
When the time is ripe, Hester is ready 
to use her Scarlet Letter as “a pass- 
port into regions where other women 
dared not tread,” and like Hester, 
Abigail clutches at Proctor to whom 
she cries, “I know you, John.” Each 
heroine is also beautiful; each is attrac- 
tive to men. Sincerely repentant, 
Proctor still can make no reply when 
Abigail accuses him of “looking up” 
at her window and of “burning in 
your loneliness.” Proctor fights her; 
nevertheless, he is drawn by her 
physical presence. Hester’s beauty is 
constantly described in The Scarlet 
Letter from the tense moment of her 
stand on the scaffold to the joyous 
moment of her temporary freedom 
in the forest when her hair falls “upon 
her shoulders, dark and rich, with at 
once a shadow and a light in its abun- 
dance, and imparting the charm of 
softness to her features.” Are Abigail 
and Hester really so different? Had 
they taken her child, Hester might 
have become the persecutor, and had 
Betty not become hysterical, Abigail 
might have remained only the victim 
of Proctor’s passion. Certainly, both 
women also have dramatic stature and 
dignity because neither one is capable 
of self deceit; they see the truth. 


Approaches to Puritan Society 


Although all of these comparisons 
do inspire some insight into Puritan 
culture, they are literary in nature 
because they emphasize the universal 
rather than the specific. To shift from 
writing about the Puritans to Puritan 
writing, there is a final comparison 
which might be used to establish con- 
tinuity. It would concern Miller’s and 
Hawthorne’s approaches to Puritan 
society as a whole. Is there a differ- 
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ence in the ways in which these two 
authors criticize Puritan society? Cer- 
tainly, Hawthorne’s criticism has more 
subjective depth because compassion 
for the human being is most important. 
Hester is punished for adultery; there 
is no side issue. Ignominiously, she 
stands on the scaffold where she is 
regarded seriously and unsympatheti- 
cally by a crowd, “somber and grave”; 
she stands “under the leaden infliction 
which it was her doom to endure.” 
Not only is her cruel punishment re- 
garded as proper, but Puritan society 
will not readmit her into its closed 
ranks. Although he considers adultery 
a sin, Hawthorne bitterly criticizes a 
society that makes outcasts of Hester 
and her child; yet there is no hypoc- 
risy in the Puritans of The Scarlet 
Letter; they are only stern, cruel, 
somber, and righteous. Compared to 
Hawthorne’s, Miller’s approach is far 
more objective because he is con- 
cerned with the integrity of the in- 
dividual in a hypocritical society. Of 
course, he is also critical of the in- 
justice that Hawthorne condemns; 
but in reality, Miller uses the Puritans 
to suggest a modern parallel. The fa- 
naticism of Hale, the hypocrisy of 
Parris, the hysteria of the people all 
seem exaggerated in an unreal sense 
because they are so obviously used as 
parallels to the events of the McCarthy 
hearings. 

Since it is now easy to provoke a 
discussion of Puritan society, it is time 
for Perry Miller's The Puritan 
Writers. Interest has been created 
concerning the Puritan defense of 
religious intolerance and of the right 
to interference in the personal life of 
the individual. To deal specifically 
with each of these is first to examine 
certain facets of Puritan life that are 
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expressed in Puritan writing. Brad- 
ford’s Of Plymouth Plantation, Win- 
throp’s Journal, and The Antimomian 
Crises all provide more than just a 
history; the hardships of living are 
authentically described in both the 
histories of persecution in England and 
in struggles with nature in the New 
World. Certainly, vivid are recrea- 
tions of the “mighty Exodus from 
England, of the ravages of cold, mal- 
nutrition, and scurvy, and of the bar- 
barous Indian in John Williams’ The 
Redeemed Captive. A deeper under- 
standing of The Scarlet Letter and 
The Crucible evolves from these per- 
sonal insights into the Puritan writer 
through his work. Who can help but 
be impressed with the sincerity of the 
religious convictions and with the 
emotional quality of their righteous 
argument. When “the snake came in 
at the church door where people stood 
upon the stairs,” students begin to see 
the snake as Winthrop did; it becomes 
a living agent of the devil. Once an 
interest in the Puritan is stimulated, 
it grows when students see the dedica- 
tion of such writers as the Mathers, 
John Cotton, and Nathaniel Ward; 
seemingly dull prose comes alive. 
Direct from the Elizabethans, the 
writing also has a lusty quality; and 
beneath the somber, didactic prose 
there is a sometimes humorous, some- 
times intensely realistic approach to 
life. All of the personal narrative, In- 
crease Mather’s Biography of Richard 
Mather, John Williams’ The Re- 
deemed Captive, and Sewall’s Dairy 
reflect the quality of exciting realism. 
Sewall’s descriptions of his courtship 
of Madam Winthrop suggest many 
subtle and humorous insights into the 
Puritan man. And in the humor, the 
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realism, the adventure, the history, 
there is always the argument of justi- 
fication; the Puritans were on the de- 
fensive. 


Discussion of Puritan Ideas 


With the conflicts of The Scarlet 
Letter and The Crucible in mind, the 
student can now discuss the Puritan 
man’s justification for interference in 
the religious and personal life of his 
neighbor. Society has a right to reli- 
gious intolerance because there is only 
one true religion. If the Puritans have 
the only key to salvation, then God 
logically demands insistence upon only 
one road to heaven. Fo ignore the 
man who goes in the wrong direction 
is to be influenced by Satan. Nathaniel 
Ward describes Satan as one “who 
loves to fish in roiled waters,” because 
the devil would “ask nothing else but 
liberty to enfranchise all false religions 
and to embondage the truth.” The 
Puritans also advocate the right to 
interference in the personal life of the 
individual. How else can a society be 
kept free from the influence of the 
devil who is constantly fighting for 
the soul of man. Bradford explains 
that the Puritan reason for leaving 
Holland lay not in poor treatment by 
the Dutch but rather in concern over 
bad influences upon the Puritan chil- 
dren. Increase Mather’s last and most 
sincere words to his son express the 
warning against “any base houses, 
which threaten to debauch and poison 
and confound the neighborhood.” 

A close study of The Scarlet Letter, 
The Crucible, and The Puritan Writ- 
ers evokes cultural insight into the 
Puritans and literary insight into 
much of American literature. To 
evaluate a cultural understanding of 
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the Puritans it might be interesting 
to use an unorthodox test; ask students 
to point out two specific instances in 
either The Scarlet Letter or The Cru- 
cible in which the Puritans did inter- 
fere in the personal or religious life 
of the individual. Such instances might 
revolve around the Puritan indictment 
of Proctor because he could not 
remember all of the Commandments. 
Then placing himself in the position 
of the Puritan judge and using specific 
examples from The Puritan Writings, 
the student writes either a prosecution 
of Hester and Proctor or a defense of 
the Puritan right to interference in 
these matters. 


In terms of a broader significance, 
this unit can only be evaluated by 
determining value as the year pro- 
gresses. Comparisons must be heaped 
upon comparisons; :compare Hester 
and Abigail to Mattie in Ethan Frome, 
to Penelope in The Rise of Silas Lap- 
ham, or to Ruth in Beyond the Hori- 
zon; compare Proctor’s realization of 
the importance of human integrity to 
this same sudden revelation as it occurs 
to Joe Keller in Al] My Sons or to the 
soldier in The Red Badge of Courage; 
compare the obsession of Chilling- 
worth or of Hale to that of Ahab in 
Moby Dick. Important also is the 
student understanding of the impact 
of these Puritans on so much of 
modern American literature. Because 
the structure of our society is in great 
part Puritan, influences and hostilities 
are evident in the work of many of 
the writers to be studied: Eugene 
O’Neill, Edith Wharton, Tennessee 
Williams, and Arthur Miller. Why are 
the Puritans at once so hated yet so 
vital a force in American life and 
literature? What is the reason for their 
resounding impact? 


A Re-examination of the 


Middle Ground 


Marice C. Brown 


This article was inspired by G. Robert Carlsen’s article in the September 1960 is- 
sue. Professor Carlsen maintained that rudderless programs result from acceptance 
of both modern and traditional assumptions concerning the teaching of English. 
Mrs. Brown attempts to show that a middle ground is feasible. For years a 
high school teacher of English in Alabama and Mississippi, Mrs. Brown now 
teaches at the Jones Junior College in Ellisville, Mississippi. 


iy HE ARTICLE by G. Robert Carlsen in 

the September issue of The English 
Journal warrants serious study. Cer- 
tainly no one, least of all the tradition- 
alist, would assume that the millennium 
in the teaching of English has arrived. 
It is well that the modernist should 
continue to challenge the traditionalist, 
and vice versa, since obviously no im- 
provement will result from such a 
stalemate as is suggested by Mr. Carl- 
sen’s description of opposing philoso- 
phies. 

In his article, ‘Traditional vs. 
Modern Assumptions in the Teaching 
of English,” the author advanced the 
idea that acceptance of methodology 
must be either/or. He denies the 
feasibility of a middle ground. The 
purpose of this paper is to suggest that 
a re-examination of the opposing phi- 
losophies of the traditionalist and the 
modernist may reveal a means where- 
by the student may be given a solid 
body of knowledge (commonly held 
to be an aim of the traditionalist) ade- 
quate for his individual needs and com- 
mensurate with his abilities (which is 
a goal of the modernist). 

In his study of the assumptions of 
the traditionalist, the author describes 


some common elements which seem to 
crystallize the goals of the tradition- 
alist. These elements may be listed as 
an adherence to a rigid uniformity in 
language instruction, a refusal to ac- 
cept a concept of a flexible, multi- 
purpose language, and a determination 
to impose a predetermined body of 
literature on all students regardless of 
their activities and interests. In such 
a statement of the traditionalist stand, 
speciosity will not be charged. Such 
statements are not new, and sufficient 
arguments have been advanced in the 
past to support or destroy their valid- 
ity, depending upon whether the ar- 
biter is himself traditionalist or 
modernist. Attention will be directed, 
instead, to the position of the mod- 
ernist. The gauntlet that is thrown 
down is not against the credibility of 
the modernist assumptions, but against 
the pragmatic value when adopted by 
teachers who cannot find a satis- 
factory method of employing these 
principles in actual classroom proce- 
dure. 


Just as there is a thread running 
through the attitudes and purposes of 
the traditionalist, there may be found 
a thread running through the attitudes 
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- and purposes of the modernist. It in- 
cludes belief in a wide variation in 
the language needs of a given group, 
a flexibility of language that defies 
rules as such, and successful study of 
literature as a natural phenomenon 
growing out of pleasant experiences 
with reading material of any given 
quality. Again, no rebuttal is offered 
against these assumptions. Serious 


doubt, however, is cast on whether- 


students can master the English lan- 
guage taught by any method based on 
them. In practice, a teacher is dealing 
with thirty or thirty-five students of 
abilities varying from normal, or be- 
low, to those of near genius. Home 
and social backgrounds may be as 
varied as native ability. To attempt to 
deal with each individual on the basis 
of his own needs and abilities is to 
invite an attitude on the part of the 
teacher that any experience which 
could be of value to a student is of 
value to all students. 


Perhaps specific examples should be 
cited. Mr. Carlsen says that “. . . learn- 
ing to appreciate literature depends 
upon the child’s liking for the selec- 
tion he is reading.” (See Assumption 
XIII.)* On the assumption that “there 
is a continuum between the poorest 
and the best in literature,” the teacher 
gives Johnny, who likes no literature 
at all, a comic book. To salve her 
conscience, she makes it a “classic 
comic.” Now, believing that “lan- 
guage is primarily a habit of behavior, 
earned best through uwse—under super- 
vision—of the language,” the teacher 
encourages Johnny to stand before the 
class and “tell a report,” an expression 


*G. Robert Carlsen, “Conflicting Assumptions 
in the Plage of English,” The English 
Journal, XLIX ( pean 1960), p. 384. 
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that has worked its way into the 
classroom for obvious reasons. At 
this point a serious problem arises. 
Johnny’s language does not suit this 
particular area of his daily life. (See 
Modern Assumption II.) However, 
the instructor must ignore this fact 
because she knows that while his lan- 
guage is not appropriate to a class- 
room, it is assuredly appropriate to 
almost all other “areas of his daily 
life” which Johnny will ever face. 
Therefore, she decides - against stop- 
ping him at this point to clarify the 
concept of appropriateness of lan- 
guage. Her decision is inevitable. It 
is, moreover, the same decision a tradi- 
tionalist would make if she had 
worked herself into this corner. 


Now, while Johnny’s needs are be- 
ing met, what is happening to Nancy, 
who is a superior student? She has 
just finished reading, probably in class 
while Johnny was talking, Moby 
Dick. Her understanding of the story 
is excellent, up to a point. But Nancy 
is ready to have simple, basic sym- 
bolisms of the story pointed out to 
her. Again the teacher must make a 
decision. Should she spend thirty 
minutes of class time talking to a single 
student on a point which would en- 
rich her reading experience, or should 
she turn her attention to Johnny and 
twenty-eight other students with 
twenty-eight separate needs? 


The writer does not intend to dis- 
parage the position of the modernists. 
She is grateful to them for challeng- 
ing the position of the traditionalists. 
But modernists are theorists. And may 
their tribe increase! (It is doubtful 
whether a modern student would rec- 
ognize the allusion if his teacher did 
not believe “that there are great works 
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of literature that should be read by 
all educated people in a culture.”)? 


The writer has taken the position 
that neither the traditionalists nor the 
modernists have the full solution to 
the problem. Since there is no third 
choice, perhaps it behooves both 
groups to re-examine the middle 
ground. Mr. Carlsen holds that this 
position is untenable because it re- 
sults in “‘an electicism in teaching that 
is inclined to leave a program rudder- 
less. . . .”* The weakness of his posi- 
tion lies in his word eclecticism. Na- 
turally, if one were to select opposing 
ideas and attempt to utilize both, the 
resulting program would indeed be 
rudderless. If, however, one were to 
attempt to carry out the goals of one 
group in the spirit of the second, 
there could be a true marriage of 
methodology. 


The following assumptions are sub- 

mitted as proof that the middle 

round offers clear cut values worthy 
of an English teacher’s consideration. 


Assumption | 


That a core of “commonality in the 
language of a group’* permits a wide 
range of variety. 

The teacher would use various 
conventional methods of composition, 
pointing out that the purpose of form 
is to aid the reader in following the 
thoughts of the writer. No one form 
would be thought of as the correct 
form, but sloppy thinking would 
not be tolerated. She would further- 
more accept and encourage a wide 
range of diction, but she would not 
condone the arrogance of a student’s 


*Ibid., p. 386. 
"Ibid., p. 386. 
‘Ibid., p. 378. 
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assigning his own definition to a word 
simply because to him it meant a cer- 
tain thing. A dictionary would be 
consulted as a guide to past usage, 
rather than as a prescription. 


Assumption II 


That the language of a group should 
remain flexible within certain bounda- 
ries as revealed by inductive study of 
current usage. 


The teacher would recognize that 
“it’s me” is used on all but the most 
formal occasions. She would point out 
that appropriateness of diction is as 
important as appropriateness in dress. 
A study of the usage in the student’s 
own literature book should provide a 
wide variety of language situations of 
various levels. 


Assumption Ill 


That since the language is con- 
stantly changing, it is well to conform 
to conventions established by the prac- 
tice of experienced speakers and 
writers rather than to prescriptive 
rule. 


The teacher would recognize that 
the changes occurring in language are 
taking place at many levels, and she 
would consider herself a guardian of 
the language only to the extent that 
she would discourage downgrading 
the language by the use of unneces- 
sary complexities. For example, she 
might state a preference for catalog 
and proved over catalogue and proven, 
but she would be reluctant to accept 
dove and all the further since the 
are unnecessary complications of al 
ready complex forms. She would not, 
however, arbitrarily impose a simpler 
form if both conformed to current 
usage. 
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Assumption IV 


That language is best taught 
through applying principles arrived at 
inductively to situations calling for 
communication. 


The teacher would arrive at con- 
ventions of punctuation, syntax, and 
grammar inductively through a study 
of the writing and speech of experts. 
She would lead the students to dis- 
cover conventions for themselves, and 
she would insist upon enough termi- 
nology to insure that they could 
broaden the application of their gen- 
eralizations to new situations. She 


would have the students apply these 
conventions to letter writing, report- 
ing, interviewing, and the like, real- 
izing that these are often highly 
artificial devices deliberately devised 
for the practice of needed skills. 


Assumption V 


That speaking and writing are but 
two sides of the same coin, and that 
while there are basic differences, skills 
involved in one may often be success- 
fully used in the other. 

The teacher would recognize that 
oral communication is used far more 
than the written with the obvious re- 
sult that students generally speak more 
effectively than they write; therefore, 
excessive time would not be spent on 
pointless speaking, but more depth of 
perception in comments would be 
progressively required. Writing would 
be stressed to the extent that voca- 
tional and educational requirements at 
a higher grade level might be achieved 
with ease. 


Assumption VI 


That there is a continuum between 
the poorest and best in literature, but 
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that proficiency at the lower level 
does not assure a progression toward 
greater understanding and appreci- 
ation at a higher level. 

The teacher would assume that the 
higher the level at which she might 
start her students, the greater her 
chances of approaching an under- 
standing and appreciation of the best. 
She would not expect an equal pro- 
ficiency from all students. She would 
attempt to show that literature can be 
a pleasurable experience, but she 
would not place pleasure as the final 
goal. Her chief goal would be to see 
that each student, in accord with his 
ability, received the idea intended by 
the author and related that idea to a 
greater understanding of the world in 
which he lives. 


Assumption VII 

That the best possible way for a 
student to become familiar with the 
large body of great writing is to ex- 
pose him to it, in small portions if 
necessary, at an early age. 

The teacher would not expect nor 
desire that all students read a labelled 
list of great books. She would hope 
that those who have a capacity for 
great literature would not have to 
grope helplessly for literary works to 
satisfy their desires. She wants Nancy 
to know at the outset that Shakespeare 
and Homer and Aristotle, as well as 
Frost and Keats and Melville, may 
have something to say to her if she 
desires to try them. 


Assumption VIII 

That while aesthetic values exist 
only in terms of “the significance of 
the synthesis of experience that a piece 
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of literature evokes in the reader,” he 
may often experience these values 
more fully after he understands the 
form used by the writer. 

The teacher would lead her students 
to discover that rhyme, rhythm, and 
poetic imagery are all parts of the 
whole, but that the whole is equal to 
more than the sum of the parts. She 
would show how “Annabelle Lee” 
was an expression of Poe’s philosophy 
of the nature of poetry. She would 
help them discover that in that poem 
alliteration is an integral part neces- 
sary to the total effect. And even 


‘Ibid. p. 385. 
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Johnny, who can’t understand much 
of Browning, would doubtless learn to 
appreciate the appropriateness of the 
galloping rhythm in “How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent 
to Aix.” 


A program of English based on the 
above assumptions would go far in 
dissolving the conflict between “teach- 
ing language as a skill” or “teaching 
the language arts as art.” The emphasis 
would be properly placed on teaching 
the student to be creative in writing 
and reading, speaking and listening, 
by training him to use effectively the 
skills inherent in the Janguage arts. 


William Styron: An Interim Appraisal— 


(Continued from page 158) 


come Styron’s equivalent of Faulk- 
ner’s mythical Yoknapatawpha Coun- 
ty). There is no doubt that Set This 
House on Fire is crucially concerned 
with setting—almost as a moral force 
on character. 

There has been much talk in recent 
literary criticism on both sides of the 
Atlantic about “The New Litera- 
ture.” It has been keenly felt that the 
Fifties has done more systematically 
than any other decade to transform 
the shape of the novel and save it 
from the total extinction which Eliot 


and Yvor Winters had prophesied for 
it. William Styron has come to ma- 
turity during the period when France 
introduced its nouveau roman, Eng- 
land produced its Angry Young Men, 
and America retaliated with its own 
brand of Existentialism. Styron has 
recognized these movements and seems 
to be writing the kind of fiction which 
profits from the work of his contem- 
poraries. But he demands tighter struc- 
ture for the novel, more concern with 
style, more completely “rounded” 
characters. He seems to insist more on 
a technically perfect novel than on a 
“new” novel. 


! 


Eleventh Grade Honors Program 


Ralph John Moriconi 
Thomas Downey High School, Modesto, California 


In September of 1958, a special class 
in American literature was offered at 
Thomas Downey High School in Mo- 
desto, California. At that time, the class 
was one of the experimental groups in 
a California state study of gifted pupils. 
Because the results of the state program 
have emphasized that academically tal- 
ented students should be given advanced 
instruction, the honors class in eleventh 
grade English has become a regular part 
of the high school program of instruc- 
tion. 

Generally, the twenty-four to thirty 
members of the class meet for three 
hours a week and receive formal class- 
room instruction. Individual and group 
conferences, composition periods, and 
research seminars consume the remain- 
ing two hours assigned to the honors 
class. This schedule is a flexible one; 
consequently, time for independent study 
can be arranged according to the de- 
mands of the course. 


As a part of the forma\ class instruc- 
tion for this group, as well as other 
eleventh grade classes, American litera- 
ture is studied according to the follow- 
ing types: short story, biography, poetry, 
essay, and drama. Selections are pre- 
sented chronologically within the type- 
study units. It is in the literature 


projects used for work outside of class 
that the honors program differs from 
the regular English class. 


Analyses of The Scarlet Letter, Moby 
Dick, The Red Badge of Courage, and 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey constitute 
special outside projects for the study of 
the novel. In the field of drama, a 
special project is the examination of 
contemporary American theatre, the em- 
phasis of which is a thorough inspection 
of a number of plays such as Mourning 
Becomes Electra and Death of a Sales- 
man, with reference to the theories of 
classic and modern tragedy. However, 
the most unique feature of this course 
is the use of units of literature based 
upon a central idea. 


Thematic Units 


Each of these thematic units was 
developed locally by members of the 
instructional staff, working together in 
city-wide curriculum workshops for 
English teachers of both of the high 
schools in Modesto. The central topic 
or theme for each unit springs from 
a significant poem and acts as the unify- 
ing factor which governs the organiza- 
tion of the material and of the teaching 
and learning activities. 
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One of the four units is entitled “Ship 
of Pearl” and is based upon the idea of 
man inside his shell. (Is it true that no 
man_is an island?) The core selection 
is the poem, “The Chambered Nautilus” 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes. The follow- 
ing cells of personal experience make up 
the sub-topics of the unit: self-reliance, 
friendship, failure, fear, sorrow, happi- 
ness, despair, right intention, inspiration, 
disillusionment, rebellion, protest, con- 
formity, faith, sympathy, love, humor, 
serenity, old age, and death. Selections 
for each of the sub-topics in this unit, 
as well as in the other units, are listed 
and can be found in the text used by 
eleventh grade English classes. Further- 
more, a supplementary reading list is 
included within each unit. This list 
guides the student in his extensive study 
of the theme. 

“A Struggle for Life” is the title of 
the second unit. The main theme deals 
with man identifying himself with his 
environment. (How is man measured by 
the challenges he meets?) Robert Frost’s 
poem, “The Road Not Taken,” serves 
as the core selection. The broad theme is 
divided into the following typical con- 
flicts in life: man vs. evil, man vs. man, 
man vs. self, man vs. nature, man vs. 
ignorance, and man vs, misfortune. 

The next unit is concerned with man’s 
search for truth. (Is this search common 
to all men?) “Public Library” by Karl 
Shapiro is the core selection. From this 
keynote poem the unit indicates broad 
areas of study—books mirror the desire 
of man to search for truth in many fields, 
such as philosophy, psychology, science, 
politics, religion, and theology. 


*Unfortunately, most high school literature 
anthologies display a real’ need for more 
thought-provoking selections which lend 
themselves to this theme; therefore, a sub- 
stantial supplementary reading list is one of 
the strengths of this unit and makes the 
study of this theme a valuable project for an 
honors class. 
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The fourth unit, “Miles to Go Be- 
fore I Sleep,” receives its name from 
the last lines of the core selection, “Stop- 
ping by Woods on a Snowy Evening” 
by Robert Frost. This unit points out 
the joys of living. (Can all men experi- 
ence the moments of joy that make up 
the interval between birth and death? ) 
The joys found in adventure, nature, 
memories, words, music, friendship, one- 
self, and all of life comprise the list of 
sub-topics for this unit. 


Group Work 


A copy of each of the units is given 
to all members of the honors course, 
but the class is divided into four groups 
of from six to eight students so that aly 
one-fourth of the class will be working 
on each unit. For approximately six 
weeks each of the four groups uses the 
independent study time for seminar 
work and for individual research and 
reading. 

Each group has a brief meeting with 
the instructor during the first week of 
the project. It is at this meeting that the 
group discusses the core selection and 
the general theme of the unit.2 Once 
the group members have read the selec- 
tions listed for the sub-topics, the in- 
structor calls for special meetings to 
determine the progress of each student 
and the group as a whole. By the end 
of the third week, each group has elected 
a chairman. 

The chairman is responsible for the 
choice of sub-topics among members of 
the committee. Also, the chairman makes 
certain that the general theme is limited 
so that all members, though they are 


Robert Frost: the Way to the Poem,” 
by John Ciardi (Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, XLI, No. 15, April 12, 1958, pp. 13 
ff.), is assigned in class prior to the beginning 
of the thematic unit project. By way of this 
article, the students learn how a poem means 
and meet with greater success in the analysis 
of other poems within the units. 
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working on a set of sub-topics, will 
focus their attentions on a pi ooo idea 
specified by the group. This division of 
labor and attention to a special theme 
by way of sub-topics are vital to a suc- 
cessful and fruitful two-part culminat- 
ing activity. 

The first part of the completed pro- 
ject consists of the group’s written sym- 
posium in which each student has 
expressed views on the theme of the 
unit. These views are expected to be 
fully documented with direct references 
to the selections the student has read 
during the study of the sub-topics of 
the unit. The committee may submit a 
composite paper to which is assigned 
one grade, or the paper may be clearly 
divided into sections for which each 
author receives a grade. 

The final part of the assignment for 
each group is an oral symposium.’ It 


*The oral performance is recorded on tape 
for later use by members of the group. Also, 
the tape is available for use with succeeding 
honors classes. 
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is Customary to invite some instructors, 
staff members, and other interested stu- 
dents and adults to be part of the audi- 
ence on the day of each oral symposium. 
Most important, by way of this oral 
presentation members of the class are 
acquainted with the units on which they 
did not work. Consequently, indirect 
and oblique instruction takes place. 
There is intellectual stimulation beyond 
the one thematic unit studied by each 
group. 

Even though the teacher may be very 
pleased by the college-level papers and 
oral presentations, the reviews of these 
outside projects with the whole class 
and with each group may be even more 
satisfying. It is in these reviews that one 
notices approved changes in students’ 
attitudes, interests in mew fields of knowl- 
edge, real intellectual maturity, critical 
evaluation of what is read, discrimina- 
tion and fluency in voicing ideas, vocab- 
ulary growth, knowledge of literary 
selections and authors, and—appreciation 
of literature! 


One Use of Theme Files 


in Junior High School English 
Shirley M. Carriar 


College High School, Colorado State College 
Greeley, Colorado 


Having students keep theme files is 
doubtless a well established practice. 
These theme files can be an effective 
means of communicating with parents. 
Many parents, I find, are eager to know 
what their junior high school children 
are learning, but often gain little informa- 
tion from the teen-agers in their home, 
parents are likewise hesitant to visit 
school or to telephone unless there is a 
definite indication of trouble. 


For two years here at College High 
School, theme files have been used to 
inform parents of the written composi- 
tion program in English 7 and 8. The 
following simple plan brought satisfying 
results. 

When the composition program for 
the year had been virtually completed— 
themes written, corrections made and 
checked, and errors analyzed—I explained 
to the students that one of their final 
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assignments was to take home these 
valuable folders, which they had never 
before removed from the classroom, and 
to arrange time with their parents, either 
or both, when everyone could read the 
themes and discuss them. I had written 
the following letter of explanation to the 
parents, a copy of which was enclosed 
in each folder: 


Dear Parents, 


One of the most important aspects of 
our English work in junior high school is 
written composition. During this school 
year, our writing has taken various forms: 
friendly letters, personal experiences, in- 
dividual views and reactions, imaginary 
stories, summaries of material read, and 
interpretations of literature. 

In every instance it is necessary that the 
pupil have something to say and that he 
say it in writing well enough to convey 
his ideas to his reader. In other words, his 
written work is judged on content (what 
he says) and mechanics (how he says it). 
Sometimes two grades are used to empha- 
size these two factors. 

Pupils are usually responsible for cor- 
recting their own writing, with the help 
of symbols used by the instructor. From 
time to time they analyze their papers, re- 
cording on a separate sheet the number of 
major errors. Themes are filed as they are 
completed. 

Now as we near the end of another 
school year, your child has several pieces 
of writing in his folder. I am asking him 
to share them with you. 

Will you spend a few minutes with him 
to discuss his composition work? Please 
read some of the papers and talk them over 
with him. 

Do the themes show improvement? What 
have been the writer’s greatest weaknesses? 
What is his chief talent in writing? 

Your comments on this very important 
phase of junior high school English will 
be greatly appreciated. Thank you for 
your interest in our work. 


Sincerely yours, 


Approximately one week was allowed 
for completion of the assignment, with 


frequent reminders of the student’s re- 
sponsibility to arrange for the folder 
discussion, to have a parent’s signature 
on the letter, and to return the file in- 
tact for final checking before the close 
of school. 


In response to my invitation, more 
than one-half of the parents wrote some 
comment, the replies ranging from a 
brief “Thank you” to a two-page letter. 
The remarks reflected three common 
reactions among the parents: (1) accept- 
ance of the importance of the com- 
position program; (2) concern for the 
individual student’s progress; and (3) 
gratitude for the help given by the 
teacher in this type of program. 

Representative statements of each 
group follow: 


This phase of his education is most im- 
portant. 


Since writing is of such importance 
throughout life, I am happy to see that a 
great deal of stress is being placed upon 
it during these formative years. 


I was pleased to see how successfully 
P.... wrote minutes for a meeting, a 
“thank you” letter, and a critique of 
“A Man Without a Country”! Each of 
these activities marks the kind of thing 
he is likely to have to do in later life. 


I have read all of these themes and talked 
them over with M..... She seems to 
have made some definite improvement 
during the year in punctuation, para- 
graphing, and spelling. Her awareness 
of the kinds of errors she has made will 
help her to avoid similar ones in the 
future. 


. it is most important that he learn 
to express himself better than he has 
done so far. 


I believe his chief talent lies in his sin- 
cerity, obvious to me as I am well ac- 
quainted with each incident about which 
he has written. He could use a bit more 
imagination. 

As we have discussed before, A.... has 
ability but does not put it to good use. 
I am not at all satisfied with his work. 
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Her short story “A Snowbound Christ- 
mas” brought enjoyment and satisfaction 
and was to her a rewarding experience. 
We are happy that her achievement has 
given her not only good grades but much 
personal satisfaction. 

One mother’s note I found particularly 

memorable: 

I like Theme 1 best of all. I remember 
the rodeo (Theme 6) with disapproval. 
I hadn’t realized how impressed K. .. . 
was about being ringbearer at Helen’s 
wedding. Reading these themes has 
helped me to better understand my son. 
Thank you. 
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This use of the theme folders, it seems 
to me, provides three-fold satisfaction: 
the junior high school student takes 
some pride in showing his parents the 
writing on which he has spent much time 
and effort, the parents evidently enjoy 
the opportunity to share in this phase 
of the school activity; and the teacher 
appreciates the parental interest in the 
English program stimulated by this 
means of communication between the 


school and the home. 


One More Theme 


Helen Bradford 
El Dorado High School, El Dorado, Kansas 


Granting that the composition course 
cannot be all things to all people, we 
still have the problem of devising mean- 
ingful situations for student writing, the 
primary activity of the course. A theme 
assignment which I have found generally 
successful for high school seniors is the 
“consumer” theme. 

The students and I have a brief dis- 
cussion of what I like to call “simple- 
minded economics”—of the importance 
of living within our means, the impos- 
sibility of achieving happiness if our 
obligations for installment payments total 
more each month than our monthly in- 
come, and the necessity for deciding on 
the relative importance of our wants 
and which ones to fill first. 

I then ask each student to list three 
items—items which he is actually plan- 
ning to buy in the near future, or those 
which he is reasonably certain to buy 
at some future time. A quick checking 
about the room usually prevents dupli- 
cations, but duplication does no real 
harm. The class will be interested in 


comparing two different conclusions for 
the same buying problem, and in realiz- 
ing that individual needs should be met 
in individual ways. Naturally, items 
vary widely, from baby talcum, bobby 
pins, and tea towels to electric lawn 
mowers, hi-fi sets, air conditioners, 
foreign cars, and occasionally even bull- 
dozers. 

With our problems set, we consider 
means for arriving at solutions. I ask 
students to list the steps in a sensible 
buying procedure—to summarize what 
we should actually do before making 
a major purchase, such as a car, or a 
minor purchase likely to be repeated 
often, such as floor wax. Students come 
up with suitable answers, such as “decide 
what we need,” “ask the man who owns 
one,” “examine the product, with and 
without the salesman’s help,” and “try 
it out if possible.” I may need to add 
“read what the experts have to say 
about it” before we complete the list of 
procedures. Students are then ready for 
the assignment: to trace a real or imagin- 
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ary purchase through these steps, from 
a statement of need to the purchase de- 
cided upon, giving reasons for the de- 
cision reached. 


It soon becomes apparent that the 
final step before the decision, “read 
about it,” is the one most often neglected 
in the actual purchasing process. If 
necessary, I remind students of the help 
offered by the Reader’s Guide and of 
the various “consumer-help” periodicals 
and pamphlets available in the school 
and city libraries and even in homes. I 
require no special form for the theme, 
asking only that the conclusion be in 
paragraph form. Information about the 
product, whether gained from _ inter- 
views, demonstrations, or from reading, 
I accept in paragraph form or in any 
consistent outline form. 


Sharing Conclusions 


On the day the themes are due, stu- 
dents share conclusions by means of class 
discussion. They are interested to learn 
that some of them have made decisions 
in spite of the recommendations of the 
“consumer-help” publications. As long 
as students have consulted the experts, 
these contrary conclusions are accept- 
able. In buying a television set, for ex- 
ample, the fact that an associate in a 
local retail firm is an expert repair man 
can be a weighty factor. In fact, so many 
students decide, after investigation, to 
“buy at home” that local merchants 
have been known to express approval 
of the project, even though they realize 
that it is devoid of any “town-booster” 
motive. Often the students decide upon 
a type of product rather than a specific 
brand-name product, but no one has 
criticized our citation of brand names. 
We give due consideration to do-it- 
vourself processes. 


An unusual element of realism enters 
in as students give their conclusions as 
to the most suitable automobile, tele- 
vision set, electric range, motor boat, 
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electric razor, floor wax, bed linen, 
shampoo, hand lotion, brief case, or 
nail file. I recall that a very young father 
examined the relative merits of certain 
baby diapers and nursing bottles. A girl 
who was allergic to many brands of 
cosmetics found for the first time a 
brand she could use without difficulty. 
In the days following the assignment I 
invariably hear comments about the 
small purchases that can be made im- 
mediately—“I tried it and it really is a 
better product for me.” 


The number of early marriages today 
perhaps points up the need for an early 
attack on consumer problems. Perhaps 
we cannot begin too soon to stress the 
idea that finding the answer to a real- 
life problem is seldom a simple process— 
that often the solution comes after 
personal observation and experience, ad- 
vice from informed persons, and hel 
from the printed page. That any would- 
be bride or groom might even be led 
to read what the experts say about early 
— is probably too much to hope 

or! 


Obviously, the teacher should take care 
not to overdo the study of consumer 
economics in a composition class, or to 
overestimate its benefits; but as moti- 
vation for one theme and one class dis- 
cussion, perhaps the topic would be ac- 
ceptable to most instructors, in spite of 
its utilitarian aspect, Specifically, some 
of the results hoped for and achieved in 
a measure have been: 


1. A realistic motive for a theme as- 
signment 

2. A realization that buying can be wiser 
after the buyer has considered 

. A realization that this preliminary 
planning can be fun and can enhance 
the joy of possession 

. Wiser purchases on the part of the 
students 

. Application of the process to many 
problems of living, from buying living 
room curtains to preparing adequate 
meals and even to preserving a 
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marriage—stating the problem, asking 
experts, employing first-hand observa- 
tion if possible, reading about the 
problem, and then reaching a con- 
clusion. 


Obviously the final objective is too 
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ained from one theme- 
ather it represents that 


ambitious to be 
writing project. 


ideal, remote, barely discernible, hardly 
definable “big” concept which must 
underlie the teaching of even a minor as- 
signment that we can count successful. 


Do Yearbooks Belong in 
the Instructional Program? 


Edward J. Neumeier 
Tamalpais Union High School District, Larkspur, California 


Perhaps it is another side effect of the 
“Sputnik spotlight” era that more and 
more educators, especially academic 
teachers, are seriously questioning the 
instructional value of a school yearbook 
in American high schools. 

Time was, not too long ago, when the 
pendulum was swinging the other way. 
Because it did not seem fair that year- 
book advisers should have to spend so 
many hours on an extra-curricular ac- 
tivity—some did it as a labor of love but 
in many cases it was forced labor from 
above—educational justification for the 
activity was ample and often convincing. 

Now the rule seems to be that produc- 
tion of a yearbook is at least in part a 
curricular activity. That situation is 
much more comfortable for the advisers 
and is certainly justifiable on the basis 
of time and effort required if not on 
the basis of educational value. Even a 
labor of love should be compensated 
for, and when money is not available, 
it can be readily contended, released 
time should be given. 

Criticism, therefore, is not directed at 
the positions of the colleagues. Teachers 
are usually fair enough and have enough 
self-interest awareness to admit that a 
fellow staff member with an assignment 
such as yearbook adviser certainly de- 


serves some kind of remuneration, in 
time if not in money. 

The critics probably do not consider 
that aspect at all. Their concern is with 
the educational program. They assert 
that if the activity is not educationally 
justifiable, it should be excluded. That 
it should revert to extra-curricular status, 
they eo do not ponder; the gen- 
eral feeling among critics of this kind 
is that there are already too many 
extra-curricular activities, They would 
therefore advocate that it be dropped 
altogether. 

The difficulty is that it will not be 
dropped. The institution of a high school 
yearbook is too well established. As is 
the case with so many traditional institu- 
tions in American life, especially in the 
adolescent world, each succeeding pro- 
duction has to be bigger and better and 
therefore more expensive and more time- 
consuming. This is an excellent situation 
for the producers of yearbooks. How 
wholesome it is for education and those 
being educated is debatable. 

Debate is admissible here because 
critics of yearbook activities in high 
schools do have some sound points. 
Some of these points are best expressed 
by the advisers themselves, who may, 
off the record, question the educational 
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value to be derived. Often these advisers 
are English teachers who are simply 
assigned the yearbook. And English 
teachers are notoriously articulate and 
tend toward the traditional academic. 
It’s the nature of the breed. 

Just what do students learn in produc- 
ing a yearbook? To make the question 
more pertinent, place the yearbook pro- 
gram in the English curriculum context 
where one usually finds it. The answer, 
in part, is that students working on a 
yearbook derive little, if any, practice 
in English skills. Of all of the curricular 
departments English is least appropriate 
as a home for the yearbook. The writing 
done for a school annual is minimal. 
Simply because it is a publication is 
not sufficient reason to place it in the 
English department, Why not make the 
preparation of programs and directories 
part of the English curriculum? 

Most of what goes into a yearbook 
is in the photographic field. Some schools 
have, in fact, made the photography 
teacher the yearbook adviser. But many 
schools do not have photography courses 
and in highly academic schools, the fact 
of life exists that if there is a photogra- 
phy course the “good” students do not 
have time or inclination to be in it. If 
the adviser does not have his yearbook 
staff members in a class, the project re- 
verts to extra-curricular status. 

The second most representative field 
in yearbook work is that of art. There 
are matters for design, for layout, and 
for actual production of illustrations, all 
being used on an increasingly grander 
scale. All comprehensive high schools 
have art classes. Should the art teacher 
then be a more logical candidate for 
yearbook adviser? Certainly more logical 
than the English teacher, but here again 
in schools with a strong academic em- 
phasis, the “good” students do not spend 
much time in art classes. 

A third area more pertinent to the 
activity than the English department is 
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the commercial field. Yearbooks must 
be subscribed for, sales must be record- 
ed, accounts must be balanced; most 
yearbooks are subsidized by advertis- 
ing, and merchants must be contacted, 
billed, collected from, and have their 
transactions recorded; contact with rep- 
resentatives of publishing houses, cover 
manufacturers, protective cover sales- 
men, and other elements from the world 
of business is constant. These hardly fit 
the bailiwick of the English teacher. 

To go back momentarily to the origi- 
nal question: What educational values 
are inherent for the students in yearbook 
activity? For the student interested in 
photography, there is a whole year of 
practice, experience, and learning avail- 
able. For the art student, there is real 
production which has concrete results 
in creation and publication. For the com- 
mercial student there is built-in oppor- 
tunity to deal with the real business 
world while in school, while still under 
instructional supervision. For the English 
student--this should include all students— 
there is a minimal opportunity to do a 
particular kind of writing on a small 
scale. For all students there is the oppor- 
tunity to gain practice in leadership, 
cooperation, initiative, and responsibility, 
and other factors more difficult to de- 
scribe than skills and knowledges. 

What, if any, training for a career 
is available? In the aggregate, none. The 
only occupational area a yearbook posi- 
tion can approximate is the field of 
magazine production, But this is too 
specific. It is hardly conceivable that a 
high school student with his yearbook 
training will become a member of a mag- 
azine staff. It is almost as inconceivable 
that he can get similar specialized train- 
ing in a college other than again working 
‘on a school yearbook. At best, it offers 
an exploratory avenue for a student 
interested in the broad field of periodical 
publications. 


| 
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Possible Alternatives 


If an administrator can accept the 
above premises, even in part, perhaps 
he should look to reorganization and 
reorientation of the yearbook program. 
The first and easiest solution is to drop 
the yearbook altogether. He probably 
could not get away with this. The alter- 
native proposal is to reorganize the 
activity so it becomes much more of a 
true curricular project. This is entirely 
possible. 

The production of a yearbook now 
is a huge enterprise. It is therefore not 
illogical to suggest that there be a divi- 
sion of faculty and student labor. To 
some extent this is already done in many 
schools, but usually the division is based 
on the need to alleviate or spread around 
faculty load, not on consideration of 
learning skills and obtaining of experi- 
ence. 

Four specific areas of curriculum are 
involved: art, photography, business, and 
English. A teacher in each department 
could utilize students from his respective 
classes as staff members. One of the 
faculty members could be “chief ad- 
viser,” if deemed necessary; one stu- 
dent could be editor-in-chief. In the 
early planning stages a few joint staff 
meetings would be desirable. Depending 
on the size of the school and the make- 
up of the program, scheduling could be 
such that each of the four staff segments 
had a common period of the day in 
which to meet. If this were not pos- 
sible, the few joint staff meetings could 
be held during out-of-class hours. The 
important thing is that each of the ad- 
visers would have his staff members 
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during the school day to work on his 
assigned segment in class hours where 
he could give direction and super- 
vision. In schools where photography 
did not exist as an instructional unit, 
only an adviser and volunteer student 
photographers would be needed. 

In the general consideration of a year- 
book’s value to a school, aside from 
values accruing to the student from 
reorganization, administrators should not 
overlook the public relations aspect. 
While some of this emerges automati- 
cally when the student carries the book 
home and adults look at it, little effort 
is required to enhance the public rela- 
tions value even more. Doctors, dentists, 
and other professional people are quite 
happy to have a copy of a local high 
school’s yearbook in their waiting rooms. 
Often they will themselves subscribe to 
the book, especially if they have had 
previous experience with yearbooks 
and if their clientele includes a sizeable 
number of young people. 

If extra copies were ordered for this 
purpose and distributed to waiting rooms 
on a regular basis, free of charge, this 
outlet for public information would 
pay off well. One administrator, one 
year, found that too many yearbooks 
had been ordered. They were disposed 
of in this manner. Doctors and dentists 
reported that they were the most fre- 
quently used publication in the waiting 
room. 

The important point is that yearbook 
production can be made an integral part 
of the instructional program and an 
adequate answer to articulate critics 
if a little reorganization and reorienta- 
tion are effected. 


A REMINDER 


Deadline for mailing nomination blanks in the NCTE Achievement Awards 
competition is March 31, 1961. Nomination blanks and information are available 
from: Director, Achievement Awards, NCTE, 508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, 
Illinois. 
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Something that Challenged 


Bro. John Rechtien, S. M. 
William Cullen McBride High School, St. Louis, Missouri 


The first time I was told to write a 
poem, I didn’t like the idea very much 
because I had never tried it before and 
didn’t think that I could write a poem. 
While writing the poem, I found that it 
was something that challenged me. After 
I had finished, I felt as though I had ac- 
complished something new and different. 


Appreciation, which includes empathy 
for the poetic form and insight into 
the nature of poetry’s elements, is the 
object of any high school unit of poetry 
study. Although this goal can be at- 
tained in several ways, the comments 
above by a high school sophomore sug- 
gest the method by which I challenged 
my ninety-eight students: actually writ- 
ing poetry in class. By writing poems, 
they discovered the contribution of 
imagery, meter, and rhyme to develop- 
ing a topic. 

Although I expected the students to 
discover the function and elements of 
poetry only when they actually wrote 
their poems, I did prepare them to rec- 
ognize the essentials. To illustrate mood, 
imagery, meter, and rhyme, I selected 
six poems for class discussion. On Mon- 
day and Tuesday, I read the poems with 
the class, The poems chosen were: Wil- 
fred Gibson’s “The Messages” and Sieg- 
fried Sassoon’s “Aftermath” to exempli 4 
mood; John Keats’ “To Autumn” and 
“The Wife of Usher’s Well” to illustrate 
imagery; William Wordsworth’s “Skat- 
ing at Night” to show meter; and “The 
Messages,” “The Wife of Usher’s Well,” 
and “Lord Randal” to demonstrate 
rhyme. 

During Wednesday’s class, I read a 
short descriptive poem, Car] Sandburg’s 
“Fog,” then asked the students to 
describe the same topic in a short para- 
graph. After they had noted the simi- 


larities and differences between their 
paragraphs and the poem, I read Sara 
Teasdale’s “Moon’s Ending.” For assign- 
ment, the pupils described this poem’s 
topic in a brief descriptive paragraph. 

On Thursday, after discussing the 
assigned paragraphs and the poem with 
the students, I asked them to begin in 
class and finish at home a brief descrip- 
tive paragraph on any topic which ap- 
pealed to them. Friday, using his para- 
graph as a guide, each pupil wrote a 
poem during the class period. 


EXAMPLE 


It is truly amazing how mother nature 
makes her immaculate white blanket of 
snow cover the cold earth. Each snow- 
flake, with its own magnificent design, 
shows the beauty and power of God. 
Besides being beautiful, snow is a means 
of survival, for when it has melted into 
cool mountain springs, it provides water 
for animals and men alike. 


Snow 


White and lovely is the snow, 

With the heavenly clouds it blends. 
And God above will make plants grow 
With the snow that He sends. 


The student who wrote this paragraph 
and poem—the same student quoted at 
the beginning of this article—-summed 
up the advantage of expressing his topic 
in poetry: 

By writing in poetry, everything is 
summed up into a few lines which give 
a description that is as plain as a para- 

raph that contains many words. Poetry 
is more compact. The poem gives a more 

vivid description in fewer words. 


Two other poems which show how 
students express themselves when per- 
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mitted to choose topics from their realis- 
tic world of cars, girls, and relaxation 
and from their imaginative world of 
daydreams are “Dance” and “Jungle 
Silence”: 


DANCE 


You scrub, shine, comb, then run 

To stand, talk, and watch girls dance. 

You’re scared to dance, yet claim you 
have fun. 

Oh well: you'll get another chance. 


JuncLe SILENCE 


Nothing moves on leafy hill, 
No sound on river bank 
For the Jungle lies still, 

In silence, deep and dank. 


Heard is not El Tigre’s growl 
Nor Toucon’s chatter shrill. 
No Bullfrog even stretches jowl 
To disturb the still. 


No movement ever catches eye— 
The motion joins the sound 
In absence; it’s not in the sky, 
In trees, or on the ground. 


No Breast does even undulate. 
Isn’t this the Jungle’s form 
When its Creatures all wait 
For a coming storm? 


The descriptive paragraphs supplied 


the students with a carefully developed 
topic. With the topic before them, they 
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felt confident and devoted their efforts 
to expressing the same thoughts in a 
similar pattern, but this time in a new 
form. And they recognized the para- 
graphs to be a help. One of my better 
students wrote two mature poems using 
this method, but on a third occasion 
neglected to prepare his paragraph. This 
time his poem had little meaning, forced 
rhymes, and defective metrics. He later 
said that he “wasn’t prepared with para- 
graph, felt terrible, and didn’t have any 
ideas on what to write.” 


When the boys read one another’s 
er they found the poems to re- 
ect the writers’ characters. As one 
astonished boy exclaimed after reading 
“Dance”: “That’s just like him!” Im- 
pressed by the poem’s metrics, the stu- 
dents saw how meter developed meaning. 
“Jungle Silence,” voted the best poem, 
impressed them deeply—no doubt be- 
cause they could relive past experiences 
with Missouri’s spring storms. 

Some of the boys, although not as- 
signed to do so, took time to revise their 
poems. Others wrote a few on their own 
and passed them around. And, at the 
end of the year, the majority expressed 
an interest in studying those boring 
elements of poetry—meter and rhyme. 
Surely, these students had begun to 


appreciate poetry. 


NCTE Speakers Available 


The success of the popular Golden Anniversary Speaking Tours which by 
December 31 had taken Executive Committee members 100,000 miles to more 
than 50 affiliates in 36 states has prompted the continuation of modified arrange- 
ments for jointly sponsored speaking tours by members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Whenever requested, arrangements will be made by NCTE for a 
representative from the Executive Committee to speak at meetings of NCTE 
affiliates. The NCTE speakers will be reimbursed only for their expenses, the cost 
to be shared by the Council and the affiliates. Arrangements must be made through 
the Executive Secretary; requests should be placed several months in advance. 
Normally, two or more speaking engagements must be planned for each tour. 


Interested liaison officers should write the Executive Secretary. 


The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


FREQUENT STUDENT WRITING 
assignments do not seem to bring about 
gains in writing skills commensurate 
with time and effort expended, accord- 
ing to Frank Hayes, Jr., who reports 
the findings of a recent experiment in 
the Lincoln-Sudbury (Massachusetts) 
Regional High School. 


In October two eleventh grade Eng- 
lish classes were administered Form 2A 
of the STEP Writing Test and were 

iven Form 2B of the test in the follow- 
ing June. In addition students in both 
classes wrote compositions on set topics 
in October and in June. The composi- 
tions were marked with a code number 
so that the teacher-readers would have 
no way of identifying the writers. 

While one class did some writing 
each week with formal compositions 
and conferences on papers every other 
week, the second class did little writing 
other than that required on midterm 
and final exams. The latter group of 
students spent their time in reading 
extensively and in critical study of the 
books read. 


Although both classes made gains 
both. on the standardized tests and com- 
positions, these gains for the two were 
nearly the same. If there was a differ- 
ence, Mr. Hayes writes, it was in favor 
of the group which had done the read- 
ing and little writing. An account of 
the experiment appears in the Fall issue 
of the English Leaflet, publication of the 


New England Association of Teachers 
of English. 


A LIST OF EASY ADULT BOOKS 
for slow high school readers has been 
prepared by a committee of the Young 
Adult Services Division of the Amer- 
ican Library Association as one means 
of highlighting National Library Week, 
April 16-22. 


Checked against the Flesch or Dale 
reading formulas, the books range in 
difficulty from grade five through grade 
seven. Titles include Anne Frank’s Diary 
of a Young Girl, Mary Medearis’s Big 
Doc’s Girl, Paul Brickhill’s Reach for 
the Sky, Robert Trumbull’s The Raft, 
James Hilton’s Good-bye, Mr. Chips, 
and John Hersey’s A Bell for Adano. 

An advance of the list appears 
in the December Top of the News, or- 
gan of the Children’s and Young Adult 

rvices Divisions of the ALA. The list 


is to appear again in the March issue. 


A TEXTBOOK EVALUATION 
service for Wisconsin teachers of Eng- 
lish is soon to be offered by the Wis- 
consin Council of Teachers of English, 
according to an announcement in that 
organization’s December 16 Newsletter. 
Projected plans call for an Evaluation 
Committee to work with teachers in all 
grades in making recommendations con- 
cerning texts in the language arts. Such 
recommendations would “include view- 
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points on texts based on research and 
modern conceptions of teaching Eng- 
lish.” In addition, the committee would 
work “to develop materials to raise 
the level of sophistication of teachers 
in appraising texts, to prepare guide 
texts and how to supplement them, and 
eventually, perhaps, to share in shaping 
of textbooks through vigorous and crit- 
ical evaluation.” 


WHERE DOES ONE BEGIN IN 
teaching creative writing? “The teacher 
must first do some writing himself so 
that he understands the problems in- 
_ volved in having the reader feel and 
experience that about which he is writ- 
ing,” maintains Richard Forsythe in the 
December Clearing House. 

He goes on to state that one cannot 
teach unless he knows what he is teach- 
ing, and that until he understands that 
a writer must have attitudes about what 
he is creating, the teacher should not 
attempt to instruct in creative writing. 

In the article the writer makes the 
following suggestions relative to student 
writing sequences and outcomes: that 
the student be impressed with the im- 
portance of describing things as he sees 
them; that he will begin to see his atti- 
tudes coloring his perceptions; that he 
will move from short character sketches 
of persons he knows to an awareness 
not only of appearance, but also of how 
personality complements 
that the student then is ready to deal 
with situations and a recreation of the 
way a situation has affected him. 


THE GOOD TEACHER OF PO- 
etry, while he instructs those capable 
of it in the historical understanding of 
literature, does not teach the work of 
living poets with formality and exam- 
inations, but with infectious enthusiasm, 
writes T. S. Eliot in the December 
Teachers College Record. The essay is 
reprinted from The Critic (1960, Vol 
18, No. 5). 
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One method he would use in present- 
ing a contemporary poem to students 
is reading it to them or playing a record- 
ing of it, and without formal introduc- 
tion. In other words, the poem should 
be allowed to speak for itself. The stu- 
dents then might be asked to write 
how the work affected them. 

Mr. Eliot suggests that on the student 
from age fourteen to sixteen “the poetry 
of our own age may be able to make 
a more immediate impact than that of 
earlier generations.” He suggests, too, 
that young people be encouraged to 
read the works of living poets before 
they read books about contemporary 

oetry. Contemporary poetry should be 

introduced to the students with the aim 
of oe first and understanding 
second, he maintains. 

Those who are capable of developing 
good taste will eventually find the better 
— for themselves, the poet-critic 

elieves, “and as for the others it is 
probably better that they should like 
the second rate, the unoriginal, than that 
they should not like any poetry at all.” 


“THE SOVIET TEACHER MUST 
have a comprehensive knowledge of his 
subject when he comes into his class- 
room. But that is only one facet of his 
training. He must know what to teach 
and how to teach it,” writes Sergei 
Shapovalenko, member of the Academy 
of Education of the Russian Federation, 
in the December 1960 issue of USSR. 
“The aim of the Soviet school is to bring 
je educated men and women who are 
able to apply their knowledge and skills. 


... As he gives his students the specific 


content of his subject . . . the teacher 
must be conscious of the basic social 
attitudes he wants them to acquire—love 
of country and an earnest desire to par- 
ticipate in building a new, a communist, 
society.” 

Throughout the Soviet Union teachers 
are required to follow the same syllabus 
for each subject so that all students 
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will cover the same basic content. The 
syllabus lists the topics to be studied, 
the sequence of topics, and problems for 
encouraged to adapt the study material 
to local and regional needs as well as to 
the readiness and ability of the pupils. 
For example, “the literature teacher in- 
troduces his students to the work of 
regional writers. . . . At schools in the 
Far North children study reindeer breed- 
ing, furbearing animals and at and 
the fishing industry in considerable de- 
tail,” writes Mr. Shapovalenko. 

The importance oF teaching methods 
in the Russian educational system is 
indicated by the fact that each school, 
educational district, and region has a 
committee on methodology which seeks 
out new teaching approaches. 


ARTICULATION? ONE STATE- 


wide answer to the question of how 
to articulate high school and college 
English is given in the December 1960 


issue of the Illinois English Bulletin 
which devotes its nineteen pages to 
up-to-date descriptions of “Freshman 
Composition Courses in Ten Illinois 
Colleges.” 

A prefatory statement in the period- 
ical informs high school English teachers 
that the Illinois colleges are not trying 
to dictate the content or emphasis of 
their English courses. Also, teachers are 
warned that “the colleges neither expect 
nor desire that high-school students be 
taught the same subject matter that 
they will be taught in college. Rather, 
the emphasis should be on the students’ 
general preparation for their next level 
of study, not specific preparation for 
a particular course.” 

Single copies of the Illinois English 
Bulletin may be obtained for 50 cents 
from Harris Wilson, 109 English Build- 
ing, Urbana, Illinois. 


PERHAPS THE GOOD OLD 
teachers of composition in the good old 
days were not too good after all. “The 
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biggest untapped source of net profits 
for American business lies in the sprawl- 
ing, edgeless area of written communica- 
tion. . . . Daily, this waste arises from 
the amount of dull, difficult, obscure and 
wordy writing that infests plants and 
offices,” writes Langley Carleton Keyes 
in the Harvard Business Review, January 
1961. 

After giving several examples of how 
not to write, Mr. Keyes makes a few 
observations useful to English teachers 
seeking ways to improve their 5 
prose. Men must become aware of lan- 
guage—of its mechanics, techniques, and 
style. “I have found that . . . men who 
are aware of language have become so 
by being intelligent and appreciative 
readers—of newspapers, of magazines, of 
books. Similarly they have become 
keenly aware of the spoken language 
around them. 

“Such men are constantly on the look- 
out for the new word, or the unusual 
use of the familiar word. They hungrily 
harvest the fresh phrase, the crisp turn- 
ing of an idea, the crystal-clear handling 
of a difficult fact, and the sentence 
‘carved from oak’. 

“They are constantly in training for 
the challenging task of appraising how 
well or how poorly a piece of writing 
communicates. They are constantly +. 
praising how clearly or how obscurely 
it — the fact, thought, emotion, 
or idea that the writing exists to con- 


vey.” 

WHAT [ARE THE] OBJECTIONS 
[that] are being raised to letting students 
read J. D. Salinger’s Catcher in the Rye? 
And how can these objections be met? 
asks Edward P. J. Corbett in his article, 
“Raise High the Barriers, Censor,” Amer- 
ica, January 7, 1961. 

The first objection of self-appointed 
censors is that the book’s language is 
crude, profane, obscene. Mr. Corbett 
admits that in isolation the language of 
Catcher in the Rye is crude and profane, 
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but declares, “Given the point of view 
from which the novel is told, and given 
the kind of character that figures as the 
hero, no other language was possible. 
The integrity of the novel demanded 
such language.” 

A second objection is that some of 
the episodes in the book are scandalous, 
ong the scene about the prostitute 
in *he hotel room. But, counters Mr. 
Corbett, “no novel is immoral merel 
because vice is presented in it. 
ity creeps in as a result of the author’s 
attitude toward . . . vice.” Actually the 
scenes about sexual matters are treated 
in a restrained, moral manner. 

Another objection is that Holden 
Caulfield, who rotests constantly 
against phoniness, is himself a phony. 
But the reader should observe what 
Holden is in addition to what he does, 
declares Mr. Corbett. “Holden is the 
classic portrait of ‘the crazy, mixed-up 
kid,’ but . . . there is about him a solid 
substratum of goodness, genuineness and 
sensitivity.” It is this conflict which 
makes the reading of the novel an in- 
tensely moral experience. 

Decisions about The Catcher in the 
Rye, concludes Mr. Corbett, should not 
be influenced by the belief that it is 
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immoral or corrupting but by the con- 
sideration that it is “a subtle, sophisti- 
cated novel that requires an experienced, 
mature reader.” 

Mr. Corbett is Professor of English 
at Creighton University. 


A FIFTY PERCENT OR MORE IN- 
crease in the number of undergraduate 
semester hours required for teacher cer- 
tification in secondary school English 
has been announced by the New York 
State Board of Regents. Effective in 
1963, the minimum number of under- 
graduate semester hours for the pro- 
visional certificate will be increased from 
24 to 36 hours in the subject matter of 
English and for the permanent certifi- 
cate from 30 to 51 hours, including 15 
hours of graduate level courses in the 
fifth year. Academic work in English 
must be done in the following “areas of 
competence”: “advanced writing, con- 
cepts, processes and media of communi- 
cation; development, structure and 
function of the English language; im- 
provement of reading; literary material 
for adolescents; American, English and 
world literature; oral composition; oral 
interpretation.” (From the English Rec- 
ord, Fall 1960.) 


Language and Literature 
Edited by THOMAS D. JARRETT 


IN TODAY’S LITERARY WORLD, 
often labeled the age of criticism, an 
enormous amount of criticism and criti- 


cism of criticism pours from the press in 
journals, books on critical theory, and 
textbooks. One would think that this is 
a sure sign of intellectual health and 
vigor. Yet there is a gd protest 


against “over-intellectualized literary in- 
terpretation” and a constant warning, 
even among some critics, of the excess of 
criticism. So writes Norman Friedman 
in an interesting article, “What Good 
Is Literary Criticism?” (Antioch Re- 
view, Fall 1960) in which he considers 


the values of critical theory and argues 
that “consciously reasoning about litera- 
ture in its several aspects does have im- 
portant consequences” that may be 
positively useful and good. 

The author begins by considering 
some of the reasons that underlie the 
hostility to the study of literature as an 
intellectual discipline. Often there is 
simply the belief that there are things 
which man either can’t or shouldn’t 
know, and even if they can be known, 
it must be through the heart rather than 
the mind. Occasionally there is the old 
argument, often referred to as Nominal- 
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ism, that “nothing except the raw data 
of experience may be known.” Some- 
times there is clearly in evidence the 
belief that the analysis of a poem, a story, 
a play, or a novel destroys the pleasure 
that one feels on reading it. 


On the other hand, Friedman contends, 
most questions of literary interpretation 
require reasoning. We cannot escape 
from reason, even if we prefer to avoid 
it. A poem does not interpret itself, and 
we cannot interpret it without “bringing 
something of our past experience with 
life and literature to bear upon our read- 
ing.” It is important, then, to understand 
that “interpretation is necessarily limited 
by its very formulation of a a 
calling for interpretation; that there are 
different kinds of critical problems, that 
no one approach gives us the whole 
truth.” Given the author, his work, the 
reader, and the world of experience 
which both the author and the reader 
share, we may study the work in terms 
of the documentary evidence that will 
allow us to infer from the work the cir- 
cumstances and conditions which sur- 
round its composition; or we may seek 
to determine how the life and back- 
ground of the author affected the com- 
position of the work. If we desire, we 
may “infer from the conditions sur- 
rounding the composition of a work the 
meaning of its internal characteristics,” 
or we may ask by what creative process 
the writer managed to bring the work 
into being. If we wish we may concen- 
trate on the work itself by intepreting 
the meanings and implications of its lan- 
guage, or we may view it as an “artistic 
product” and study the parts of the 
work in relation to the whole, thereby 
drawing “upon one theory or another 
as to the nature of such relationshi 
which will allow us to infer from the 
poem the artistic causes.” 


TWO ARTICLES WHICH APPEAR 
in the Yale Review (Winter 1961) should 
be of especial interest to teachers of 
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English. Both may be viewed in rela- 
tion to the above mentioned discussion 
of the function of literary criticism. 

In a challenging study of “Bardola- 
try,” Robert B. Heilman makes a sur- 
vey of the high — in Shakespearean 
criticism, contending that the prevailing 
attitude toward Shakespeare is bardola- 
trous and that critical pursuits appro- 
priate to bardolatry, or bard-worship, 
are useful and wholesome in that “they 
direct our minds to what it is that 
endures and why.” 

Although Ben Jonson was not the 
first to praise or admire Shakespeare, 
Heilman observes, it was he who single- 
handedly “mapped out all the major 
directions in which critical praise of 
Shakespeare would subsequently move”; 
and on doing so, he laid the foundations 
for the various ways of approaching and 
assessing “the bard.” He made it clear 
that Shakespeare is universal—that he 
may be approached not only through 
our knowledge of Elizabethan England, 
but in terms of human truths that trans- 
cend the habits which we associate with 
given eras. In his “eclectic praise” he 
paved the way for almost every critical 
—— to Shakespeare in the centuries 
that followed—“for formal analysts; for 
romantic and neoclassical attitudes.” 

Today, the author suggests, our atti- 
tude toward Shakespeare is basically 
that of the Romantics and the Victor- 
ians. It is not fashionable to speak dis- 

aragingly of him, and we are not 
inclined to follow Jonson in listing his 
shortcomings along with his greatness. 
This attitude, Heilman believes, is good, 
for “we gain much more from the 
accepted faith in Shakespeare’s greatness 
... than we would gain from a continu- 
ing disputation as to whether he is 
worthy of prolonged attention.” Bar- 
dolatry helps us break down those 
limitations imposed by our own habits, 
tastes, and knowledge. It makes us more 
receptive, more desirous of grasping that 
which is worth knowing. It forces us 
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to continue to rediscover and redefine. 
It does not mean the absence of criticism; 
rather it favors it. It relates the great 
work to its own time and to our times, 
and rereads it in terms of the new tools 
that are available in each age. In an era 
dominated by skepticism it “spurs under- 
standing, and understanding justifies 
bardolatry.” 

In another article, “Character and 
Event in Fiction,” Marvin Mudrick at- 
tempts to determine the true nature of 
fiction by means of contrasting it with 
the function of biography and poetry. 
He begins by considering what fiction is 
not. It is not, he argues, biography, for 
this genre has as its first criterion truth. 
It avoids feigning or imagining. On the 
other hand, it is not falsehood; the talent 
for fiction is not a talent for lying. It 
is not poetry, for the function of poetry, 
as Aristotle describes it, is to record 
“what may happen according to the law 
of probability and necessity” rather than 
to relate what has happened, as is true 
of fiction. 

Mudrick suggests that the major dif- 
ference between fiction in verse and 
fiction in prose is seen in the strong 
emphasis on the language that defines 
the action in the former while in the 
latter the emphasis is on the action that 
defines the characters. In prose fiction 
the unit is the event rather than the 
word. (“In the beginning of poetry is 
the word; in the beginning of fiction 
is the event.”) Both poetry and fiction 
“move,” but the poet moves by way of 
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meter, “from the particularity of his 
words to the typicality and general appli- 
cability of his action.” For the fictionist 
movement itself is the prime determi- 
nant. Consequently, it is in the nature of 
fiction to emphasize change and devel- 
opment caught continuously in the act 
rather than through the “ideogrammic 
summations of aphorisms and metaphor” 
in poetry. There may be exceptions, the 
author notes, for some of the greatest 

oets combine the virtues of poetry and 
ory However, it is safe to say that 
the virtues of one are not necessarily 
the virtues of the other. 


In view of the definition given above, 
the author maintains that a character in 
a work of fiction “lives in and is an aspect 
of events,” which have “their own in- 
ternal cause, duration, magnitude, and 
consequence.” This means that most 
novel-length narratives usually require 
characters of considerable depth and 
salience. Therefore novels of short-story 
length are likely to more nearly approach 
the conditions of poetry, for the char- 
acters, with the exception of great in- 
stances like Melville’s Billy Budd and 
Tolstoy’s The Death of Ivan Illyich, 
are “simply functions and typical man- 
ifestations of a precise and inevitable 
sequence of events.” In most great fic- 
tion it is the events which establish a 
community of complex individual lives, 
dramatize the conflicts, and effect the 
intensity. Short fiction has produced no 
Emma Bovarys or Elizabeth Bennetts. 


Automatons or English Teachers? — 


(Continued from page 173) 
Be through my lips to unawakened 
earth, The trumpet of a prophecy!” 
At this point I drop off into a quiet 
nap, my fears gone, my tensions re- 


laxed. As I lose consciousness I think, 
“The world will never abandon in- 
spired teachers. Let the machines re- 
place the others; they never will be 
missed.” 


Edited by PATRICK D. HAZARD and MARY HAZARD 


The Graphic Media: | 


The three graphic media of most 
importance to English teachers are the 
comics, photojournalism, and motion 
pictures. We have seen just enough ex- 
cellence achieved within each of these 
media not to be taken in by snobbish 
cliches about these “vulgar” forms. 
Cartoonists Walt Kelly and Al Capp, 
photographers Alfred Stieglitz and Ed- 
ward Steichen, movie creators John 
Huston and Ingmar Bergman—to name 
at random from the growing roster of 
immortals in the graphic media— 
serve to remind us that these art forms 
have significant historics, i.e., achieve- 
ments worth remembering. 

The comic industry has bounced back 
from the panic of 1954 over imminent 
censorship brought on by a plethora of 
sadism and sex. A large and super- 
ficially impressive publicity 
is under way now which includes a 
large research project at Boston Univer- 
sity into the history of comics. In a 
magazine which goes to retail newsdeal- 
ers appears the subtitle: “Comics: Teach- 
er’s Pet!” The article claims research 
conducted at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, under Professor Irving Lorge has 
found: “ . . . comics can give children 
a very sound and thorough orientation 
into facts of biography, the apprecia- 
tion of the outdoors, understanding of 
science, enjoyment of a plot, or the 
appreciation of humor. The amount of 
incidental information youngsters are 
likely to pick up is considerable.” Some 
can be children, of course, is a far 
cry from all do give children. But such 
distinctions are not the kind that the 
pleasant blur of trade association public 
relations traffics in. “Educators,” the 


trade magazine, Newsdealer, widely gen- 
eralizes, “increasingly recognize that 
comics serve as a powerful stimulus to 
the development of the reading habit 
among the millions of young people 
who read them regularly. The intense 
enjoyment and excitement with which 
children read comics, provide an intro- 
duction to the infinite world of books 
and magazines. For reading of comics 
involves application to the printed page 
—while other media, similarly popular 
among the young—TV, movies, radio— 
do not. Children who are avid comics 
readers tend toward other forms of 
literature as well, for the reading habit 
has been established in them.” It then 
goes on to quote child psychologist Dr. 
David Goodman who writes in a syndi- 
cated educational column that since the 
comics self-censorship Code forbids hor- 
ror and crime he does not think parents 
should object to their children reading 
comics. His reasoning is questionable: the 
more children read, the more they can 
read. “The nonreader is a defeated, 
maimed person in our society subject 
to many social and psychological dis- 
tresses. Anything that can make him 
read is all to the good. Of the various 
mass media, the two that appeal most 
to children are TV and comic books. 
Both supply the excitement the young 
crave and need. But the former calls for 
a mere passive attention of little profit 
in a child’s education. The comic books 
help a child learn to read.” (Newsdealer, 
July, 1960, p. 11—Italics mine.) 

It is truly embarrassing to have such 
stereotypes about the intrinsic supe- 
riority of print media being presented 
by an educator; it merely obfuscates the 
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public’s understanding of a newer 
graphic form like the comics. For read- 
ing for the sake of reading is pedantic 
folly. The little girl who buries her nose 
in a book because she is afraid to face 
a threatening world is not growing; she 
is merely postponing a rude reckoning. 
The scholar burrowing through the 
Library of Congress with no important 
questions on his mind is reading himself 
into a deeper and deeper rut of irrele- 
vance. Our criterion for every medium 
is simply this: Does a person grow in 
contact with a specific product of that 
medium? Does his imagination expand, 
his intelligence deepen, his contro] over 
himself grow? Captain Kangaroo or 
Leonard Bernstein are surely more con- 
ducive to such growth than run-of-the- 
mill comics; ae Mad magazine is more 
intellectually stimulating than most of 
the simpery teenage books I’ve seen. So 
in spite of the fact that the Chamber of 
Commerce gave the Comics Magazine 
Association of America its National 
Recognition Award because 90% of 
the publishers, distributors, printers, 
and engravers submitted themselves 
to private self-censorship (twenty years 
after the industry started!) we cannot 
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be greatly impressed by their “out- 
standing achievement in the business 
and the public interest.” The only way 
to make English teachers applaud would 
be more UPA and Disney cartoons, more 
inspiring artists using this potentially 
instructive medium at a much higher 
level of intellectual complexity with 
much greater respect for quality of 
paper and color. Even then, because 
our prime commitment is to maximum 
individual growth and optimum social 
maturity, we would recommend to our 
students that they forego the second- 
hand pleasures a say, Disney’s nature 
comics for the real thing. Observation, 
first-hand experience, careful inspection 
of the real world seem too easily passed 
by when youngsters stuff themselves 
greedily with stacks of poorly printed, 
more often than not innocuous, “clean” 
comics. 


Our strategy should be to push the 
intelligent comics but promote even more 
a summer in the woods, a vacation in 
a workshop, a mind and _ sensibility 
engaged in contemplation or in activity, 
not one soaking up misregistered four- 
color pulp dreams. 


Poetry CLass IN SPRING 


Sometimes it seems a foolish thing 
To ponder beauty in a phrase, 
When melody is on the wing, 
And loveliness a gift of days. 


Life is too short, and springs too few 
To miss the pageantry of now; 
Earth rhymes on palimpsest anew, 
Her poetry—an apple bough. 


St. Mary’s, Ohio 


—EvELYN J. REISER 


Counciletter 


As the Council moves into its second 
fifty years of service, a handful of prob- 
lems seem of crucial importance. None 
is new, but conditions of the times and 
attitudes of teachers and the public have 
made them important as never before. 

Prostem I. The Definition of the 
Subject of English. Except in the area 
of skills, the profession is not really 
unified in its vision of its subject matter. 
Everyone is relatively sure that English 
should teach boys and girls to read, 
to write, and to spell. Beyond these 
three, there is wide diversity of opinion. 
Some feel that oral language is not a 
legitimate concern of the English class. 
While most people believe re that 
literature is a part of English, there has 
never been any real consensus about the 
objectives to be sought ii its study. Re- 
cent statements have asserted that the 
English teacher’s responsibility is solely 
to the English language and its literature. 
Other statements have suggested that the 
central core of English is found in the 
study of meanings: of how they are 
derived, transmitted, and received. Psy- 
chologists indicate the inseparability of 
language, meaning, and personality de- 
velopment. 

Almost all problems in teaching Eng- 
lish cannot ultimately be tackled until 
there is a more nearly clear-cut definition 
of the subject we teach. Present attempts 
at automation in teaching, restructuring 
of class size, construction of school 
buildings, the utilization of teacher time, 
the problems of teacher training, the 
evaluation of the individual’s perform- 
ance are stabs in the dark until we know 
precisely what we want to teach. 

The concept approach to curriculum 
building, which has proved to be enor- 


mously helpful in the social studies, 
mathematics, and the sciences, might 
prove fruitful in defining the English 
curriculum. Many of our _ present 
recommendations for the subject are 
stated on the precept level as a series of 
statements of immediate items to be 
brought to children’s attention: a par- 
ticular activity in language or a particular 
selection of reading. A large number 
of our disagreements might disappear 
if we tried through the Council to 
to spell out the concepts that we feel 
should be developed in a child’s under- 
standing. The attempt to list concepts 
might push us toward a real definition 
of our subject. 


Prostem II. The Training and Ac- 
creditation of Teachers. Everyone real- 
izes that the training programs for 
English teachers are seriously inadequate 
to equip the teacher for the job that he 
has to do. However, no institution has 
boldly stepped out to do something 
about the situation. It is axiomatic to 
insist that the teacher be adequately 
grounded in the subject matter of the 
field. Theoretically the departmental 
major of the academic English depart- 
ments should provide the subject matter 

reparation. However, the majors in the 
institutions of the country are seriously 
out of step with the content that the 
teacher needs. They are devoted almost 
entirely to courses in literature, although 
at least a half of the teacher’s respon- 
sibility on the job is for instruction in 
language. In most majors only one course 
is required in advanced composition or 
speech or in Latin grammar that gives 
the student little understanding of the 
real operation of the English language. 
Even in literature, the program often 
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by-passes bodies of literature of tre- 
mendous importance to the teacher in 
today’s schools: the programs deal over- 
whelmingly with English _ literature, 
making only gestures toward American 
and world literatures, and usually giving 
no attention to adolescent literature. 
The training program typically provides 
little help for the trainee in instruction 
in reading and little knowledge of the 
mass media of communication. Thus the 
beginning teacher really has been trained 
to teach one thing: the history of Eng- 
lish literature. 

No other profession could tolerate 
training programs so inadequately geared 
to the needs of the practitioner. I 
seriously doubt that we can indulge in 
such a luxury in the times of educational 
emergency in which we live. In _— 
ways the profession has brought its dif- 
ficulties on itself by permitting the tra- 
dition of the extremely limited major 
to function as the training medium for 
its teachers. 

Accreditation has been a means by 
which professions strive to increase their 
effectiveness through rigid enforcement 
of set standards. In recent years, while 
there have been many pleas for raising the 
competence of the teaching profession, 
there have been just as many pleas that 
individuals be permitted to teach even 
though they have not met certification 
barriers. The implication is that teaching 
English is not a professional competency 
gained through rigid study and con- 
trolled experiences, but that it can be 
effectively carried out as adequately by 
any housewife with a college degree. It 
is interesting how people recoil at the 
suggestion that a science major automat- 
ically prepares a person as a practicing 
physician or dentist. But there seems no 
recognition of the fact that the skill of 
teaching English is a skill that must be 
learned. The Council needs to guard 
jealously the gains that have been made 
in certification standards and to push to 
secure even higher requirements for ad- 
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mission of individuals as practitioners of 
the profession. 

ProsieM III. The Inequality of Educa- 
tional Opportunity in Teachers, Program, 
and Materials. As one observes English 
instruction throughout the country, one 
is conscious of the wide differences in 
program, teaching, and materials from 
community to community and often 
from school to school within the same 
school system. One realizes that where 
a child happens to be born determines 
to a considerable extent what he will 
receive from the educational program. 
Recent studies bear out the fact that the 
product of schools varies widely even 
when intelligence is not a factor. Such 
studies suggest that the better product is 
coming from the larger schools, usually 
in urban areas. 

In some schools, students write fre- 
quently; in others, almost not at all. In 
general, outside of urban schools, the 
library facilities are almost completely 
inadequate. Few schools meet the A. L. 
A. standards for per capita expenditure 
for library materials. Furthermore, the 
most improverished school libraries are 
usually in communities with inadequate 
public libraries. 

The differences that exist could per- 
haps be tolerated in a society in which 
it was assumed that the majority of 
young people would settle in their own 
communities. In such a society, educa- 
tion might possibly be considered a com- 
munity affair. It might be said that peo- 
ple had the right “to ruin their own 
children in their own way.” However, 
the increasing mobility of the American 
population makes the inadequacies of a 
single school system the concern of all. 
In several American cities, fifty per cent 
of the scholastics come from families of 
recent migrants to the community. The 
problems these communities are facing 
are almost exactly the problems that 
were faced seventy-five to a hundred 
years ago when the schools undertook 
the acculturation of immigrants from 
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foreign countries. The Council might 
well lend its power to awakening the 
citizenry to the qualities of an adequate 
English program, perhaps through draw- 
ing up an evaluative instrument which 
people in local communities could use 
in evaluating their English offerings. 


ProsteM IV: Changing Patterns of 
Communication. Lou LaBrant has for 
years pointed out that in the last fifty 
years there has been a major revolution 
in communication habits and potential- 
ities. The use of oral-aural communica- 
tion has grown tremendously. New 
avenues of esthetic enjoyment have be- 
come commonplace. Francis Shoemaker, 
among others, has constantly “ent us 
to study communication in all its media 
as a process of human relationships as 
well as studying it as a process of linguis- 
tics. What are the implications of these 
ideas for the program in English today? 
Can we still limit a — to the study 
of the time-honored rhetorical pe 0 
and analysis of language and prepare 
boys and girls for the twenty-first cen- 
tury in which most of them will be 
living? 

Prostem V: Censorship of Literary 
Materials. In Los Angeles, in Des Moines, 
in Tulsa, in Hartford, and in Chicago, 
English teachers at meetings have raised 
the issue of censorship on moral bases 
of selections of literature they felt were 
important to use with adolescents in 
their classes. In one way the concern of 
the public indicates the belief of the 
man on the street that literature does 
have a powerful impact on human be- 
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ings, that it is something more than pure 
esthetic structure. 

Charles Calitri states the issue magnif- 
icently in a recent English Journal 
article in which he points out the con- 
fused world of a in which the 
adolescent lives, a world in which there 
are goodness, badness, and every mix- 
ture in between. J. B. Priestley, at the 
last Council convention, called literature 
a kind of first-aid kit to help in the 
difficult period of adjustment to liv- 
ing that the adolescent is undergoing. 
It can accomplish such ends only if it 
realistically looks at the whole of life, 
not at simply a small segment of it. The 
Council needs to give major attention 
to the definition to standards by which 
a book can be judged for use in the 
classroom. 

In conclusion, the major continuing 
problem of our profession is the neces- 
sity of keeping our sights firmly and 
eternally on the welfare of the child in 
the classroom. Often an organization or 
a subject loses this vision as it seeks to 
perpetuate itself or its practitioners. 
What has been taught in the past is not 
good enough for the children of the 
future. What we know as human beings 
who have specialized in this field is not 
enough for the practitioners of the fu- 
ture. The children we now teach will 
live in a world that is not our world. 
Therefore we must strive constantly to 
teach on the edge of discovery, to 
teach so that the individual is freed 
rather than confined by our teaching. 


—G. R. Cartsen 
First Vice President 
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Current English 


BY THE NCTE Commirree on Current ENGLisH Usace* 


Neither . . 


When a subject is compounded with 
neither ... nor, what form of the verb 
should be used? 

—H. L. K. 


When a subject is compounded with 
neither ... nor, or either... or, the 
verb is normally singular if the substan- 
tives joined are singular, the idea being 
that the verb applies to only one sub- 
ject or the other: “Neither Iraq nor Iran 
has any adequate electronic warnin 
system...” (Hanson W. Baldwin, New 
York Times, March 26, 1957, p. 4); 
“Neither Miriam nor her sister has the 
book”; Either David or Paul goes.” This 
is especially true in formal English, as 
evidenced by two studies made at Brook- 
lyn College, one by Philip Canciglia 
based on the reading of 2,189 pages in 
books, magazines, and newspapers, and 
one by Esther Solomon, based on the 
reading of the New York World Tele- 
gram and Sun, the New York Times, 
and the Reader’s Digest. Professor Rus- 
sell Thomas, in his reading and listening 
from 1936-1958, however, found six 
instances in formal written English and 
one occurrence in formal spoken Eng- 
lish (heard at a conference of college 
English teachers) of neither . . . nor 
joining two singular nouns with the verb 
in the plural, as in “The disconcerted 
children are stranded at the hotel where 
neither the proprietress, Mademoiselle 
Zizi, nor her henchwoman, Mme. Cor- 
bet, want them” (Edmund Fuller, New 


*M M. B t, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
Thomas, John N. Winburne, I. Willis Russell, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, W. Nelson Francis, Ruth 
Strickland, ex officio. 
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York Times Book Review, March 23, 
1958, p. 4). 

In informal English there is a ten- 
dency in the written and spoken Eng- 
lish of both the educated and the un- 
educated to employ a plural verb, espe- 
cially in the negative, where “neither is” 
has the same meaning as “both are not,” 
as in “Congress has the right to decide 
by law who becomes President when 
neither the President nor the Vice Presi- 
dent are able to serve” (written by a 
professor). 

When both substantives being joined 
are plural, the verb is plural: “Neither 
the buses mor the trains are running to- 
day”; “Either the books or the magazines 
are to be moved today.” If, however, one 
substantive is singular and the other 
plural, in formal written English the verb 
agrees with the second or the nearer 
one: “In spite of this, neither the com- 
mittee’s announced objectives nor the 
way in which the hearings have been 
run suggests that the inquiry is ‘anti- 
labor’. . .” (Editorial, New York Times, 
May 2, 1957, p. 30). “Neither (Either) 
the piano nor (or) the books are to be 
sold.” Sentences of this kind may be re- 
cast as in “The books are not to be sold; 
nor is the piano” or “The piano is not 
to be sold; nor are the books.” 

It would seem reasonable to tell young 
students that neither .. . nor and either 
. . . or with singular subjects and plural 
verb are not at present in quite such good 
standing as, for example, none with the 
plural verb (now reported in the stand- 
ard dictionaries as the commoner con- 
struction), but that they all show the 
same broad usage tendency. Illustrations 
show that these usages are not illiterate 
violations of good English. 

—Marcaret M. Bryant 
Brooklyn College 
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Editorialette 


Winter is ending and the voice of over-simplification is heard in the land. The over- 
simplifiers of the English curriculum sing three tunes: elimination, allocation, and auto- 
mation. 

The eliminators would shrink the English program to writing and literature. These 
are the most vital facets, and cluttered programs in some schools need shrinkage; but 
we can’t afford to ignore listening and speaking. Yet many of the most recent, often 
self-appointed, experts on the English program are doing just that. 

The allocators parcel out the various items—selections of literature, elements of 
sentence structure—to the various grades like farmers sorting potatoes. This is a good 
way to produce a neat syllabus but not to provide an adequate program for living 
adolescents. 

The automators, of course, are fascinated with machines and “programmed” 
materials. They are helping us, but we can’t afford to let them go too far—as Dr. Pooley 
warns obliquely in his article in this issue. 

The accelerated interest in the teaching of English is salutary, but the over- 
simplifiers should be watched carefully. j 


—DLB 


— From the Readers — 


To Tue Eprtor: 


Mr. Donald Gray’s description in The English Journal, December 1960, of Indiana’s 
“Joint Statement on Freshman English in College, and High School Preparation” and 
his statements about its reception by Indiana public schools and citizens are not par- 
ticularly depressing. The teacher-load statement undoubtedly warmed the hearts of 
many overworked teachers, especially those further burdened by the task of preparing 
a curriculum guide in the English area. Administrators would hail the statement in 
the interest of cooperation and cohesion. And I am not overly concerned that when 
this statement is adopted by Indiana public schools as the college preparatory guide 
in English it will frustrate all the attempts to improve it. The statement is, regardless 
of its use of the word “standards,” highly subjective, and creative interpretation will 
take place. 

The aspect of the article which I do find disturbing was not mentioned overtly in 
Mr. Gray’s paper, but it nevertheless was present. It is the implied recommendation 
that institutions of higher learning in other states combine in the preparing of similar 
statements. I find it somewhat suspicious that Indiana’s colleges and universities pro- 
duce such harmony. I can’t help feeling that a great deal of good provocative thinking 
had to be omitted to get the statement to press. And I would seriously counsel the 
faculties of secondary schools in Indiana to bring in out-of-staters for consultation to 
avoid curriculum freeze. 


—Joun E. Erickson 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 
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To Tue Eprtor: 


This year I decided to put in a couple weeks of concentrated effort to go over past 
issues of I'he English Journal. The monthly issue which I had accepted before with 
a cursory glance, I now read with pleasure. 

Three observations came to mind as I garnered ideas and advice from your 
orangish-red journal. 

First of all, I was struck by the professional consciousness of American English 
teachers. If certain textbooks had “pooh-poohed” Catholic schools, perhaps I had 
unconsciously returned the favor by looking down upon the public system. To tell 
the truth, The English Journal has done much to give me a new respect for public 
school teachers. I was delighted by that American gift of ingenuity shown in most 
of your contributors. In fact, their relentless search for a better way to do a job has 
certainly stimulated me to go in the same direction. 


Secondly, I was surprised how unobtrusively the Catholic educational efforts in 
this field have been recognized. I noticed that someone had realized that this isn’t a 
struggle between giant P (Public schools) and the small p (parochial schools). Like 
most Catholics, I get vexed when educators don’t — our schools as part of 
the American educational system. Your summaries of good articles appearing in 
Catholic education reviews convinced me that you realize that we have a common core 
of problems in both systems. 

Thirdly, The English Journal forced me to re-evaluate my own teaching. I’ve 
nag a revision of our English curriculum and much of its inspiration came 
rom EJ articles. More emphasis on writing, a broader list of objectives, less lecture 
and more class participation, a greater effort at motivating students (always present 
in Catholic pth ee philosophy, but never applied), coming to terms with mass 
media—all this is partially the influence of EJ. 

Fourthly, I was able to do a little soul-searching. In five years of teaching, had I 
really become ghetto-minded? Was I taking advantage of the tremendous research 
and rich experiences of your professionally-minded contributors? I hope that I at 
least purged myself of any glib, callow, universal judgments I might have had about 
our nation’s English teachers. 

It’s only fair to admit that I didn’t agree with all the articles I read nor even 
with what I considered was the general, woe philosophy of the editing staff. But I 
don’t believe that you expect this. And if I disagree with much of the progressive 
school of thought, I feel I’ve learned to open-mindedly read what it has to offer. 


—FatuHer Rosert Ermer, O.M.I. 
High School and College of Our Lady of the Ozarks 
Carthage, Missouri 
To Tue Eprror: 
(Re: “This World of English,” January issue, 1961.) 
Be not distraught 
Over the added ought! 


Tho’ the number warn’t taught, 
The thought was caught. 


There aren’t more mommas! 
Just too many commas! 
~+Hers R. Apams 


English Editor 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
(Mr. Adams refers to the statement on p. 51: “English is used to some degree 

by close to 7,000,000,000 persons, or about one-fourth of the world’s population.” It 

took the editor twenty minutes to spot the error, though!) 
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Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH 


For Special Attention 


PORTRAIT OF MAX: An Intimate Memoir of Sir Max Beerbohm. By 
S. N. Behrman. Random House. 1960. 317 pp. $6.00. 


This very welcome treatment of the late 
Sir Max should delight all students of 
literature. It is a warm and intimate biog- 
raphy, a meticulous social and literary 
history, a perceptive criticism, and almost 
an anthology of Beerbohm’s writings and 
matchless drawings. 


From the time that Sir Max succeeded 
Shaw as drama critic of the Saturday Re- 
view in 1898, his urbanity and wit, his 
ironic viewpoints, and his gentle but very 
certain satirical thrusts maintained for him 
a position of respect among those writers, 
artists, and public figures who were at the 
forefront of English literary and social life 
during the next half century. Sir Max was 
one of those men, so important to the 
study of literature, who knew everyone, 
was received everywhere, and was notabl 
articulate in commenting upon his experi- 
ences and impressions. His writings and 
memoirs are an invaluable source of be- 
hind-the-scenes information on all the 
great figures of the day. 


Mr. Behrman has quoted most generously 


from Sir Max’s writings, so that in addi- 
tion to the revealing and illuminating biog- 
raphy the reader is presented with a fine 
sampling of a very creditable literary out- 
put. But perhaps the most enjoyable and 
valuable portion of this handsome volume 
is made up of the more than forty care- 
fully selected and beautifully reproduced 
satirical drawings. They reveal the per- 
sonality and the character of the artist no 
less faithfully than they reveal the sub- 
ject. 

Above all, this volume is the product of 
a friendship and a deep understanding. It 
is warm and intimate, it rings true in all 
details, and it is authoritative. As a record 
of Sir Max’s unique talents and achieve- 
ments, as a source of fact and anecdote 
about London’s personalities 
from the Yellow Nineties onward, and as 


‘an introduction to one of our time’s most 


perceptive and rewarding personalities, this 
volume should take its place at the top of 
the list of current biographies. 


—Harpw Goopman 


THE LIGHT IN THE PIAZZA. By Elizabeth Spencer. McGraw-Hill. 
1960. 110 pp. $3.00. 


In the opening 
three principals, Margaret Johnson, her 
daughter Clara, and a young Italian, Fab- 


chapter, we meet the 


rizio Naccarelli. The city is Florence, the 
place a cafe that faced the Palazzo Vec- 
chio. The lassitude of the mother over her 
aperitif in the quiet, clear light of late 


afternoon, her latent anxiety concerning 
her radiant, simple daughter, the beauty 
of the scene, the references to sculptures 
by Cellini and Michelangelo, the sound and 
suggestion of such words as Fiesole, Ne- 
apolitan, Borsalino, and the alert, eager 
interest of the vibrant Italian youth—all 
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contribute to setting the tone and exhibit- 
ing the technique of a beautifully written 
and moving novel. 


The economy characteristic of the whole 
is especially impressive in the beginning. 
In four pages youth and maiden have met— 
and mother has had the first flash of pre- 
monition. The reader has been given a look 
into the past and is aware of the problem: 
without blemish in appearance, Clara, be- 
cause of an early injury, has the mental age 
of ten. Mrs. Johnson had always managed 
rather tactfully the American young men 
attracted to Clara. But Fabrizio was of an- 
other sort. 


Mentally a child, physically a woman, 
Clara is fally responsive to Fabrizio’s in- 
terest. Bewildered and even at times des- 
perate, Margaret, in a strange land, sur- 
rounded by a foreign culture, without aid 
or hindrance from her husband, must 
decide what to do. Flight did not prove 
to be the answer. With great skill, Miss 
Spencer controls the degree of awareness 
to which the reader is admitted, thereby 
achieving an admirable suspense. 


The clear light of reality illuminates the 
entire action. The descriptions, the dia- 
logue, the movement of characters give a 
dramatic quality; here the technique of 
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narration is close to that of drama, except 
that the work is not primarily a “talking” 
novel. The focus is most often on the 
mind, not the speech, of Margaret. There 
is a kind of intercultural stress, largely 
between Margaret and Signor Naccarelli, 
the father of Fabrizio. The novelist tells 
us what Margaret thought and felt, but 
when she represents the Florentine, the 
Latin, she qualifies, in effect representing 
what Margaret judged to be his thought 
and feeling. This is an important difference. 
Already The Light in the Piazza has been 
compared with the novels of Henry James 
that pit cultures against each other. Miss 
Spencer has lived in Italy on a Guggenheim 
Fellowship. She is precise in her description 
of externals; the Latin mind she does not 
pretend to reveal—but to have Margaret 
contemplate. Though this focus has limits, 
it has honesty. 

A kind of trick, that may be character- 
istic of the Italian culture but is not al- 
together satisfying in the imaginative 
action, effects a conclusion. The workman- 
ship is superb, the characters memorable, 
the language deft, the humor subtle, the 
pathos haunting. This novel adds stature 
to the already considerable achievement of 
Elizabeth Spencer. 

—Grirrita T. 


Selected Fare 
Fiction 


CONFESSIONS OF A SPENT YOUTH. 
By Vance Bourjaily. Dial. 1960. 434 pp. 
$4.95. 

Since the autobiographical content of this 
novel is apocryphal, the author permits him- 
self a candor with regard to intimate per- 
sonal detail which would be ruinous in 
actual autobiography and simply bad, 
overly colorful writing in a straightforward 
novel. Although the misspent youth is dis- 
tasteful, the technical device developed for 
narration is certain to attract many emula- 
tions. The novel, as one has come to expect 
from this author, is an artistic success. 


BLACK SUN. By Hugh Cave. Doubleday. 
1960. 355 pp. $4.50. 


This exciting novel about love and poli- 
tics, class interests and intrigues, on the 


imagi but very credible Caribbean is- 
land of St. Jose ico not be great litera- 
ture but is without question an absorbing 
narrative, with a tremendous crescendo as a 
three-way presidential campaign erupts in- 
to dictatorship, death, and destruction. One 
of the best novels about this area so close to 
us but so little known except as a “tourist 
paradise.” 
A DISTANT TRUMPET. By Paul Hor- 
gan. Farrar, Straus. 1960. 629 pp. $5.75. 
This novel about Fort Delivery in 
Arizona, during the Indian campaign of 
the 1890’s, draws from published memoirs 
and even lifts generous sections from the 
autobiography of General Alexander Up- 
ton Quait, both a classics-quoting eccentric 
and a genius at dealing with Apaches. The 
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central character is a young West Pointer, 
Matthew Hazard, whose epic trek into 
Mexico to find the Apache leader is the 
highlight of the book. 


SIX TALES OF THE JAZZ AGE AND 
OTHER STORIES. By F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
Scribner’s. 1960. 192 pp. $2.95. 


The bonus of a beautifully written and 
very cogent introduction by the author’s 
daughter, Frances Fitzgerald Lanahan, 
makes this collection a must for any 
Fitzgerald fancier. Six stories from Tales of 
the Jazz Age (1922) are supplemented by 
three from All the Sad Young Men (1925) 
to make this new volume. 


TAPS AT REVEILLE. By F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald. Scribner’s. 1960. 341 pp. $4.50. 


A reissue of the last of Fitzgerald’s short 
story collections, this volume contains 
eighteen stories, ten of them available only 
in this collection. Among them are such 
gems as “Babylon Revisited” and “A Short 
Trip Home,” either of which by itself 
would make the volume worth owning. 


STORIES FROM THE NEW YORKER: 
1950-1960. Simon and Schuster. 1960. 780 
pp. $7.50. 

Here are forty-seven distinguished sto- 
ries chosen from the 520 issues of the New 
Yorker published between 1950 and 1960. 
The range of New Yorker stories is, of 
course, limited, but within these limitations 
the stories are excellent, offering subtle in- 
sights and low-voiced comments on the 
contemporary scene. 


FIRST-PRIZE STORIES: From the O. 
He Memorial Awards, 1919-1960. Han- 
over House. 960. 615 pp. $3.95. 


Each of these forty stories has had the 
distinction of winning the first prize in 
the yearly O. Henry Memorial Awards. 
The stories are high in quality, and, if read 
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chronologically, they give an interesting 
insight into the shifting American scene 
and the changes in short story technique. 


ARE YOU HUNGRY ARE YOU COLD. 
By Ludwig Bemelmans. World. 1960. 245 
pp- $3.95. 

Although a novel in structure and form, 
this new book is by content a psychological 
case study of one of recent fiction’s most 
fascinating personalities. Savage, tender, 
ruthless, honest, amoral, unspoiled, case- 
hardened, and utterly natural, this name- 
less girl in post-war Europe is a fascinating 
compound of all the traits which make 
human nature a thing to be feared, re- 
spected, loved, and always wondered at. 


YOUNG HORNBLOWER: Three Com- 
plete Novels. By C. S. Forester. Little, 
Brown, 1960. 672 pp. $4.95. 

In one volume are the three novels, Mr. 
Midshipman Hornblower, Lieutenant 
Hornblower, Hornblower and the Atropos, 
first copyrighted in 1948, 1951, and 1953. 
This is an important part of the fictional 
saga which elevates a gawky youth into one 
of the widely-known heroes of modern 
fiction. Although realistic, the narrative 
captures something of romance from ex- 
citing adventure on the high seas. 


MORNING AT JALNA. By Mazo de la 
Roche. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 1960. 298 
pp. $4.00. 

The absence of a strong plot merely 
makes the reader aware that one is hardly 
needed. The sixteenth “Jalna” book to 
appear, Morning at Jalna comes second 
chronologically in The Whiteoak Chron- 
icles. Glamorous Southern visitors become 
involved in Confederate scheming. A half- 
breed, a mulatto, an Irish tutor, and others 
—especially the Whiteoak children—lend 
interest and excitement to the melodramatic 
yet somehow realistic action. 


==] rofessional Books and 


— From the Review Shelf — 


Since no report from the review shelf fessional publications may be in order. Of 


has been published for several months, a 


course, many  publications—pamphlets, 


word about the policy on reviewing pro- books, curriculum guides, syllabi—-come to 
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the Journal office. Those we think of value 
to English teachers are reviewed—individual 
reviews for major publications, mention in 
“From the Review Shelf” for the others. 
Those that have nothing new to offer, or 
that seem out of harmony with recent 
scholarship, or are not specifically relevant 
to English are not reviewed. 

Teaching the academically talented con- 
tinues to be the most popular theme in 
recent publishing. In Teaching the Gifted 
in English Language Arts ($1.00), the 
School District of Abington Township, 
Abington, Pennsylvania, outlines a broad, 
sound program. There are brief statements 
of the scope of the various aspects of 
language arts and brief outlines of the 
courses, grades seven through twelve. The 
upper-level material is based on the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program. Reading Guid- 
ance for the Gifted (Immaculate Heart 
College Library, Los Angeles 28) has 
relevance for both teachers and librarians. 
The volume contains the proceedings of 
the 1960 Library Institute at Immaculate 
Heart College. English teachers will be 
interested especially in the discussion of 
book reports and in the paper by Lillian 
Batchelor on developing permanent interest 
in reading. Philosophy in High School is 
a unique publication (MacMurray College, 
Jacksonville, Illinois) which describes a 
three-year experiment in teaching philos- 
ophy in the Jacksonville High School. 
Leroy Garrett, the director of the experi- 
ment and editor of the monograph, con- 
cludes that a course in philosophy should 
be offered to talented high school seniors. 
In one of the two accompanying essays on 
teaching philosophy in high school, the 
author proposes a one-semester course in 
introductory logic for the sixth or seventh 
grade! 

Some valuable material, scarce elsewhere, 
is included in Developmental Reading in 
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the Content Areas (Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege, Crane Campus, Chicago 12), the 1960 
proceedings of the Chicago Area Reading 
Association. The report of the panel on 
“Literature for Youth” contains little that 
is new, though. Under the direction of 
Joseph Mersand, the teachers of the Ja- 
maica High School in New York City have 
worked out some uniform lessons for use 
during the first three weeks of the school 
year. There is some specific and interesting 
material on writing and on study of the 
newspaper. Teachers may get copies of the 
lessons by sending fifty cents, to cover 
and to Joseph 

ersand, Jamaica igh hool, 168th 
Street and Gothic Drive, Jamaica 32, New 
York. 


One of the more important publications 
of the year is the bulletin of the Indiana 
University School of Education, Research 
in Grammar and Usage and Its Implica- 
tions for Teaching Writing by Ingrid M. 
Strom (Indiana University Bookstore, 
Bloomington, Indiana, $1.25). Published as 
a tribute to Dora V. Smith, under whose 
direction Professor Strom did her doctoral 
work, this is a careful review of research 
in the past fifty years on the relationship 
of grammar to reading and written and 
oral expression. The major conclusion is 
not surprising to those who have sampled 
the research: “A knowledge of classifica- 
tory grammar has little measurable effect 
on the ability to express ideas accurately 
or precisely in writing or speaking. Gram- 
matical errors are individual matters and 
are best attacked through individual in- 
struction. Children and adolescents improve 
their sentences by having many opportuni- 
ties, with the guidance of the teacher, for 
structuring their own thoughts into their 
own sentences.” The extensive bibliography 
in the monograph is, in itself, a contribu- 
tion. 


Aprit Issue Srresses WRITING 


The April issue of The English Journal will emphasize the teaching of written 
composition. Six articles will appear, several of them based on addresses given at the 
convention of the NCTE. 


Zeaching Materials 


OMPOSITION 


Edited by JOHN R. SEARLES 


BOARD OF REVIEWERS: William D. Herron, West Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey; Mabel M. Staats, Southwest High School, Miami, Florida; John C. Adler, George F. 
Baker High School, Tuxedo Park, New York; Frederick Kiley, Trenton State College, ren- 
ton, New Jersey; Loren V. Grissom, Northeast Missouri Teachers College, Kirksville, Mis- 
souri; Julius S. Rosenson, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Arthur Weisbach, 
Short Hills Country Day School, Short Hills, New Jersey; John F. Warner, Longmeadow 
High School, Longmeadow, Massachusetts, John T. Muri, Hammond High School, Hammond, 
Indiana; Harold Blau, Long Island Reading Institute, Jamaica Estates, New York; William 
McColly, University of =: aco Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich High School, Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 


Recordings 


MACBETH. Shakespeare Recording So- 
ciety, 277 5th Ave., N. Y. 16. Produced by 
Caedmon. 2 LP records. $11.90; discount 
to members. 

A thoroughly professional reading of the 
play, which clearly brings out the develop- 
ment of the main characters, this is also a 
highly dramatic version, and—at times—a 
rather noisy one. The continuation of cer- 
tain sound effects (drumbeat, thunder, 
howling wind, the clash of battle), which 
are effective enough in themselves, forces 
the actors to talk above them. Anthony 
Quayle as Macbeth, although his reading 
is intelligent and his voice splendid, pulls 
out all of the stops on occasion. It would 
not be fair to accuse him of over-acting; 
rather, his performance is that of an actor 
accustomed to the stage rather than record- 
ing room. Gwen F. Davies, in the review- 
er’s judgment, deserves to rank as a notable 
Lady Macbeth. Minor parts are rave snc 
payed: most listeners will enjoy the famous 

tanley Holloway as the drunken porter. 

Some cutting has been done, mainly in 
the Hecate-witches scene, which probably 
is not by Shakespeare; the informational 
scene consisting of dialogue between Len- 
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nox and another nobleman; and the scene 
in which Malcolm pretends to be evil, in 
order to test Macduff. All of these are 
expendable. A printed text of the recorded 
version of the play, edited by G. B. Har- 
rison, accompanies the album. Caedmon 
deserves special mention for the outstand- 
ing technical excellence of the recording. 


KING LEAR. IHC Records. Immaculate 
Heart College, 2021 North Western Ave., 
Los Angeles, California. One LP record. 
Performed by Robert Speaight, Kathryn 
Crosby, and others. 48 min. $3.50. 


Even though the producers of this rec- 
ord have reduced the play to a series of 
cuttings, they have generally succeeded in 
catching the pity, the terror, and the tragic 
grandeur of Shakespeare’s conception. The 
total effect is moving, due largely to the 
acting of Robert Speaight as King Lear. 
His readings are sincere and memorable; 
they etch themselves into the mind. The 
other players do not come off as well: 
usually their lines are so few that they are 
not permitted to develop as characters. 
Edmund, the Earl of Kent, Lear’s fool, and 
even Cordelia appear too infrequently for 
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delineation or identification. What has been 
attempted here is a full treatment of the 
main character with the sub-plot played 
down through narration. The record is 
definitely Mr. Speaight’s performance. 
Nevertheless, it is a good piece of work, 
and it has some use in the classroom or 
record library. The selections are from Act 
I, 1, 2, and 4; Act II, 4; Act III, 2 and 4; 
Act IV, 1 and 7; Act V, 3. Some teachers 
may not wish to play Act I, scene 2 for 
high school students; it would be well to 
examine this age before presenting it 
to a class. e technical quality of the 
recording is satisfactory. At the time of 
this writing, no other record of King Lear 
is commercially available. Two unabridged 
versions are scheduled for release within 
the next year. 
—Joun T. Muri 


JULIUS CAESAR. Education Dep't. 
London Records, Inc., 539 W. 25th St., N. 
Y. 1. 3 LP records; monaural, $11.94; 
stereophonic, $14.34. 

This uncut version of the play follows 
the Dover Wilson edition and the actors 
are professionals or members of the Mar- 
lowe Society of the University of Cam- 
bridge. It is appropriate that their names 
are not known, for in a sense there are 
no starring roles. True, the principals are 
magnificent: Cassius is insinuating and de- 
vious, his hatred of Caesar burning in his 
voice; Brutus is calm, great-minded, un- 
shaken by calamity; Antony is all fiery 
eloquence, but perfect master of the game 
he plays. Yet the most impressive feature 
of the recordings is the balanced strength 
of the cast as a whole; each part, no matter 
how minor, is done with care, and each 
speaker is an individual. 

The play is faithful, too, to the spirit 
of the Elizabethan theater: the instrumental 
music, the song sung in Brutus’ tent before 
the battle, “the shrill trump, the spirit- 
stirring drum”—all would have seemed 
familiar and proper to Shakespeare’s 
audience. Even de oman plebeians, speak- 


ing in the accents of lower-class English- 
men, seem right. A reader of Julius Caesar 
is likely to remember that the play is 
violent and rhetorical, and that it contains 
some memorable and quotable lines. He 
may forget what a sweep the action has— 
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how masculine the play is, and how ex- 
citing. These things the listener to the 
recordings will not forget. 


STORIES AND SONGS OF THE CIVIL 
WAR. RCA Victor. One LP record. $1.98. 

A timely offering as the Civil War cen- 
tenary approaches, this record presents 
narratives of heroes and events interspersed 
with songs. The stories deal with Lincoln, 
the Monitor, Farragut, Grant, Davis, Jack- 
son, Stuart, Mosby, and Lee; the songs 
are “E]-A-Noy,” “The Battle Cry of Free- 
dom,” “Tenting Tonight,” “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home,” “Goober Peas,” 
“The Yellow Rose of Texas,” “Maryland, 
My Maryland,” and “Dixie.” 

Ralph Bellamy is an effective narrator, 
expressive yet unpretentious; his voice is 
pleasantly low-pitched, but sometimes a 
trifle throaty. The guitar accompaniment 
is usually unobtrusive, except that a few 
statements (“The penalty was death!” 
“Mosby was wanted dead or alive!”) are 
accompanied by a violent thrumming of 
the strings. The singing of Ed McCurdy 
is best adapted to ballad style, and some- 
times sounds over-dramatic. The familiar- 
ity of some of the stories and most of the 
songs makes the record suitable for junior 
high school, as does the simple language 
used in telling the stories. Yet, because the 
style is not in the least childish and the 
stories are well told, older students should 
enjoy the record too. Recording quality 
is good. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS. 117 W. 46 St., 
N. Y. 36. The following are 33% RPM 
records; recording quality is excellent. 
$5.95 each, less 10% school discount. 


SONGS OF ROBERT BURNS. Sung by 
Ewan MacColl. 


Sung unaccompanied or with a musical 
background, these songs are selections 
from the many which Burns collected from 
traditional Scottish melodies, and some- 
times supplied with new words. They 


range from the melancholy and sentimental 


to the rollicking or the frankly bawdy, 


and give the listener an insight into the 


world of Scotch manners, Scotch religion, 
and Scotch drink which Matthew Arnold 
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saw as the background of Burns’ life and 
work. The only ones which are widely 
known in America today are “Green Grow 
the Rashes, O,” and “A Man’s a Man for 
a’ That.” “Duncan Gray” appears in the 
collection, but the words are different 
from the ones usually seen in print. In 
spite of Scottish words and pronunciations, 
songs are quite intelligible—sometimes 
almost too much so for classroom use. 
Fortunately, each song occupies its own 
band on the record, so that selection is 


easy. 


POEMS AND LETTERS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. Read by Max Dunbar. 


This collection includes only three short 
letters, but many well-known poems: “To 
a Mouse,” “To a Louse,” “A Man’s a 
Man,” “Green Grow the Rashes,” “Ae 
Fond Kiss,” “Highland Mary,” “Scots Wha 
Hae,” “Tam O’Shanter,” and others. The 
reader, who was born in Edinburgh and 
spent his boyhood in various parts of 
Scotland, uses the dialect skillfully. He has 
a clear but rather dry voice which is better 
adapted to narrative and comic verse than 
to the love lyrics. Occasional peculiarities 
in stress, pause, and pitch are in part at- 
tributable to the dialect; the reader’s habit 
of hesitating before he speaks certain words 
is a bit distracting, but it is much more 
noticeable in the prose selections than in 
the poems. On the whole, this is a good 
and usable recording; “Tam O’Shanter” 
alone is enough to make it worthwhile. 


DEAR AUDIENCE. By Blanche Yurka. 


One side of this record contains a dis- 
cussion of how to understand and enjoy 
drama, including some criteria for judging 
the success of a play, a thumbnail history 
of theatrical periods and major playwrights, 
and some comments on the responsibility 
of the actor. Side 2 contains scenes, with 
brief introductory explanations, from 
Sophocles and Shakespeare: two scenes 
from Electra, two from Romeo and Juliet 
(Juliet and the Nurse), and Lady Macbeth 
in the sleepwalking scene. The introduction 
to drama is interesting and well-presented; 
it could be played as a whole in class, or 

of it could be played or replayed 
to highlight certain aspects of the drama. 
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Miss Yurka shows great versatility and 
sensitivity in the dramatic readings, they 
are most effective. The recording could 
be used to best advantage with juniors or 
seniors in a unit on drama as a type, or in 
a world literature course. 


THE ANATOMY OF LANGUAGE. 
Written and narrated by Morris Schreiber. 
Folkways. Seven-record album with 104- 
page, 8% x 11” booklet, $52.50, less 10% 
school discount. 


This most unusual album is designed 
for superior students in the upper years of 
the high school. Five of the seven records 
deal with vocabulary: word-analysis 
through the study of roots and affixes, and 
the achievement of vividness and accuracy 
in the use of words. One lesson is devoted 
to review and a mastery test, another to 
the study of how words relate to things 
or ideas, with practice exercises in the 
kinds of skills commonly tested in the 
verbal aptitude section of a college-entrance 
standardized test battery (soldier: private 
as crustacean: lobster, etc.). 

The remaining two records deal with 
writing and reading: how to write an 
effective composition (narration, descrip- 
tion, and exposition, with attention to 
common faults in sentence structure and 
usage) and how to read and interpret 
mature literature (getting the mood, de- 
termining the main thought, using context 
clues to new vocabulary, seeing how the 
author develops his ideas, interpreting de- 
tails, and guessing previous content and 
anticipating conclusions). 

The book which accompanies the album 
contains the text of each lesson, and also 
supplementary sections which present ad- 
ditional information and exercises, along 
with answers to some of the questions 
which have not already been answered 
by the reader during the lessons themselves. 
The reader speaks clearly and at a rate 
which allows students to take notes and 
work out certain problems as the record 
is played; sometimes he refers them to 
the booklet for answers. The material on 
word analysis is extremely thorough and 
should not be given to students in massive 
doses; however, it is presented on various 
bands, so that a part of a lesson can be 
chosen for playing. The pronouncements 
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on usage are conservative, but since the 
students for whom the records are designed 
are capable of grasping linguistic niceties, 
the conservatism can be justified. What 
is hard to forgive is the repetition of the 
weary old wheeze, “a double negative has 
the force of an affirmative’—a statement 
which may be true in logic, but is not 
true in language. 

The material on the planning and writ- 
ing of a long expository essay is excellent, 
and the discussion of advanced skills in 
reading treats mature selections and dem- 
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onstrates techniques of interpretation which 
college teachers wish all of their students 
had learned. The album will not do every- 
thing that needs to be done: word-analysis 
alone will not teach vocabulary; hearing 
lectures on writing and reading will not 
teach students to write and read. The sup- 
plements, however, will do something 
toward giving further practice, the lessons 
are designed so that students are active 
participants, and the teacher can assign 
further work along the lines suggested 
by Mr. Schreiber. 


Is It Is or Is It Are? 
Back in 1926 two of the officers of the Burlington Railroad disagreed about 


9? 


whether “is” or 


“are” was the correct verb to use in a pro 


sed advertisement. Seeking 


to settle the argument, one appealed to the University of Chicago, which backed his 
contention that “is” was correct. Miffed, the other officer sought the counsel of North- 
western University, which cast its ballot for “are.” Both men then appealed to colleges 
and learned authorities throughout America. 

Harvard voted for “is,” and Yale for “are,” and other colleges, editors, and dis- 
tinguished experts split about evenly when polled. Newspapers were delighted at the 
tumult, and stories and editorials about the word war appeared in virtually every paper 
in the land, from the New York Times to the Laramie Boomerang. 

Some thirty-five years, or slightly more than a generation, later, the Burlington’s 
public relations people happened across a dusty copy of a booklet which contained 
the hundreds of newspaper stories and cartoons, telegrams, and letters chronicling the 
1926 battle, and decided it might be interesting to see how 1961 grammarians and lan- 
guage experts would respond to the identical question. They wrote to the same institu- 
tions and enclosed the same advertising copy that had caused all the fuss some 
thirty-five years ago. 

The University of Chicago, which gave the first opinion back in 1926, changed its 
mind and switched from “is” to “are.” So did Princeton and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who were joined by Harvard and Temple. Holy Cross, which originally favored 
“are,” in 1961 suggested it might be better to rewrite the sentence and avoid the whole 

roblem. 
: Those who voted for “are” in 1926 and still standing by their guns in 1961 are 
Yale, Tufts, New York University and the University of Cincinnati. Boston University, 
on the other hand, voted for “is” in the Twenties and holds fast today saying, “tech- 
nically speaking, any grammarian would say ‘is’ is the correct form.” Philadelphia’s 
William Penn Charter School remained neutral in the War of the Twenties but now 
_ that modern usage demands “are.” So also says St. Louis University and Reader’s 

igest. 

Only one college professor remembered the grammatical carnage of thirty-five 
years ago. Columbia’s distinguished Elliott V. K. Dobbie attributed the problem to 
“a phenomenon which grammarians call ‘attraction’ by which . . . the verb tends to 
agree with the nearest noun.” Dr. Dobbie voted for “are.” 

Professor Newman P. Birk of Tufts expressed the hope that “peace can be restored 
and all bets contributed to the Tufts University Endowment Fund.” 

Here is the highly controversial sentence: “For within this tremendous area 
(eleven states served by the Burlington) is produced: Two-thirds the oats, more than 
half the corn, more than half the barley,” etc. . . 


Communication 
that’s alive 


Balanced, Spiraling Program 
for Any Talent Level 


A teacher-tested program with a common motivating theme 
carried through each grade. Adaptable to varied abilities of 
students and to individual methods of teaching. An abundance 
of usage problems, together with drills and mastery tests, effec- 
tively increase skill in all areas of communication. Get full facts 
from Dept. N 17. 


ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 


Grades 7-12 Don M. Wolfe, et al. 


THE L.W. COMPANY 


SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


a Famous 


AFRICA 


PATHWAYS 
TO READING 


BEGINNING 


' SPEECH PREPARATION | READING 


For free Preview Set or Descriptive Brochure of 
the new films, or the complete program, direct 
your request to the address below. 


PHRASE 


C-B EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
690 Market Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Gor every tludent.. . 


LITERATURE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


With its thorough presentation of different types and styles of liter- 
ature, this series is excellent for college training, yet the material is 
so completely readable and interesting that all students will develop 
an appreciation and understanding of good literature. The best in 
contemporary and standard English and American literature is here, 
both in prose and poetry. Further reading is encouraged through 
references to many other books that teen-agers will enjoy. Detailed 
Teachers’ Handbooks offer an enriched program of development in 


reading and complete lesson plans for the selections. 


LITERATURE 
OF ADVENTURE 


LITERATURE 
OF ACHIEVEMENT 


LITERATURE 
OF AMERICA 


LITERATURE 
OF ENGLAND 


Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: New York I Chicago 6 
Atlanta 3 Dallas | Palo Alto Toronto 16 


College Dictionary 


—the most authoritative desk dictionary ever 


published is required or recommended in high 
schools and colleges throughout the United 
States. 

Copyright 1961 


Choice of fine bindings from $5.00 


Modern Library 


The best of the world’s best books in handsome clothbound editions 
$1.95 and $2.95 (giant editions) 


Modern Library College Editions 


Paperbound books featuring reliable texts, preferred translations, stimulating 
introductions—fifty-fwe titles from 65 cents to 95 cents including works by Austen, 
Bronte, Coleridge, Crane, Dickens, Dostoyevsky, Emerson, Fielding, Hardy, 
Hawthorne, Homer, Ibsen, Melville, Poe, Swift, Thoreau, Whitman and others. 


Effective English 


by Philip Gerber $5 


An outstanding integration of reading, writing, ot and listening 
skills. Fe! written, well-organized . . . eminently readable.”— 
Lionel D. Wyld, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


catalogs available from 
The Educational Department e RANDOM HOUSE 


501 Madison Avenue e New York 22, N. Y. 
all prices subject to school discount 
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NEW Texts for 1961... 


EFFECTIVE ENGLISH 


By Richard A. Meade, Oscar M. Haugh, and Dorothy E. Sonke. 
This four-book English series is built upon the interrelation of all 
language arts: writing, speaking, listening, and reading. The 
series is designed to provide secondary-school students with a 
more effective means of using our language. Each book is divided 
into two parts, with the use of language presented in Part One 
and the structure of language developed in Part Two. Activities, 
exercises, and enrichment materials are designed to meet all levels 
of interest and ability. A Teachers’ Manual and Workbook are 
available for each text. 


THE CAVALCADE SERIES 


By Gunnar Horn. Carefully chosen selections from our literary 
heritage are included in this three-volume anthology series: A 
Cavalcade of World Writing, A Cavalcade of American Writing, 
and A Cavalcade of British Writing. Each unit of the books con- 
sists of a different literary form. Unit Introductions discuss the 
literary form to be studied. Each selection is preceded by the 
author's biography and is followed by discussion questions. 


NEWS IN PRINT 


By Homer A. Post and Harold Snodgrass. This text provides stu- 
dents with an introductory course in Journalism and serves as a 
guide for the production of the school paper. It includes chapters 
on the organization of the news story, the editorial, writing head- 
_ tre. 90 proof, newspaper make-up, circulation, and many 
others. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 
ond Boston Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


Can they write? 
Yes, when they master their skills! 


Students’ mastery of skills grows all through the grades, 7 through 12, in 
THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES 


GRADES 7-8 


GRADE 9 


GRADES 10-11-12 


Grammar and sungaetien taught in individual text chapters. 
Skills extended and consolidated in Grade 8. Refresher on 
all fundamentals. Preparation for self-teaching, anticipating 
use of the handbook. 


Individualized study and self-teaching in a special reference 
section—helpful transition to the formal Tendienk. This 
section includes punctuation, capitalization, and spelling. 
Daily instruction continued in text chapters devoted to 
grammar, composition, and ule fundamentals. 


Handbook—individualized study and self-teaching extended 
to grammar and usage. Self-study in punctuation, capitali- 
zation, and spelling maintained. Systematic instruction in 
composition a other fundamentals in text chapters. Empha- 
sis in Grade 12 on perfection of sentences and variety of 
expression—climax and conclusion of the English program 
for secondary level. 


STUDENTS CAN WRITE . Ka when they use THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH 

SERIES. In each grade students get the right balance 
between direct, sequential instruction and individualized 
handbook study. 


Macmillan’s Teachers Annotated Editions give teachers the finest pro- 
fessional help in directing every student toward the mastery of English 
language skills basic to clear, forceful writing. 


TEACHERS ANNOTATED EDITIONS 


THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES—begins in the early primary years 
and continues through Grade 12 under the senior authorship of Dr. 
Thomas Clark Pollock of New York University. 


The Macmillan Compranyy 60 sith verve, New York 11, NY. 
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Miss These: 


TEACHING AIDS from NCTE for 
IMPROVING COMPOSITION 


Portfolio on Writing for Secondary Schools 


A portfolio of twelve four-page leaflets offering fresh and practical ap- 
proaches for every teacher of high school writing. Most articles are 
reprinted from The English Journal. With selected bibliography of books 


and periodicals for further reading. 


“Ideaform” Theme Paper 


Portfolio with 12 reprints 


Used by hundreds of high schools and colleges. Evaluation list on the back 
of each sheet saves your time, improves student’s writing. 


Carton of 72 packages (30 sheets per package) $13.67. Write today 


for a free sample. 


Needed: A Sequential Program 
in Composition—C. W. Hach 


A proposal for a specific program 
in writing for students in grades 
seven through twelve. Reprinted 
from the November, 1960, English 
Journal. 

25c 


Suggestions for Evaluating 
Jr. High School Writing 


Contains principles for evaluating 
a theme and sample themes with 
facsimile corrections. 


$1 


Coordinating Composition in 
High School and College 

Article by Alfred H. Grommon 
dealing with preparation for col- 
lege composition and articulation 
on a national basis. Reprinted from 
March, 1959, English Journal. 


20c ea., 15c in lots over 20 


A Scale for the Evaluation 
of High School Student Essays 


Six student essays are arranged in 
order of quality; critical markings 
reproduced and comments printed. 


50c 


Please send remittance with orders under $5. 


Send Orders To: 


National Council of Teachers of English 


508 S. Sixth St. 


Champaign, Illinois 
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ENGLISH IN ACTION, 7th EDITION 
For Grades 7-12 


The authors are Tressler, Christ, Shelmadine, Terino, 
Starkey, and Paige. 


Note the completeness of this program which offers: 
texts, teacher’s editions, teacher’s manuals and answer 
books, practice books, teacher’s editions of practice 
books, and supplementary tests. 


If you have used ENGLISH IN ACTION in your classroom, 
you will have discovered the many features that under- 
lie the unmatched success of the series. 


two 
high school 


English 
series 


HEATH HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH 
For Grades 7-12 


Prepared under the direction of Henry I. Christ. 


This series is especially designed for teachers who 
want a direct approach to grammar and usage. Here 
is an effective, logical presentation of the fundamental 
structure of English, together with a thorough cover- 
age of usage and a complete program of composition. 
Thorough practice and testing is made possible by 
extensive practice material and diagnostic and mastery 
tests. 


Each HANDBOOK has a teacher’s edition, a teacher’s 
manual, and a complete answer book. A separate book 
of supplementary tests is also available. 
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